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Misery for migrant millions 


Turmoil 

in Tiger 

nations 

as 3m 

foreign 

workers 

face 

forced 

return 

to 

poverty 

and 

despair 
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Korea unites in 
gold meltdown 
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T HB South-east 
Asian financial 
crisis was last 
night threatening 
a new dimension 
in human misery 
ns the governments oT its bat- 
tered tiger economies 
planned to expel millions of 
foreign migrant workers. 

Thailand and Malaysia aim 
to throw nut at least 2Ja mil- 
lion labourers, while South 
Korea is likely to send back 
ah its 270,000 guest workers. 

The forced repatriation will 
cause unprecedented hard- 
ship for some of Asia’s poor- 
est countries, as well as 
threatening widespread polit- 
ical instability. 

It represents a double blow, 
halting the tow of foreign 


earnings on which poor 
countries such as Indonesia, 
Burma and Bangladesh have 
relied heavily, and adding 
millions to the Jobless total. 

Thailand will force tens of 
thousands of workers across 
the border Into Burma, one of 
the world’s most backward 
economies, crippled - by 
decades of mismanagement 

and conflict and also suffer- 
ing from the impact of the 
region’s currency crisis. 

Returnees will Include 
many from ethnic minorities 
who ned bloody campaigns by 
the ruling military Junta, 
which emptied entire vil- 
lages, slaughtered livestock 
and forcibly r e l o ca t ed their 
populations to poorly pre- 
pared but easily controlled 
locations in an attempt to 
eradicate resistance by auton- 
omy-seeking rebels. 

The repercussions of the 


Malaysian move could prove 
even more drastic. Indonesia, 
the world's fourth most popu- 
lous country. Is already strug- 
gling to cope with up to 2 mil- 
lion people whom business 
leaders and military chipfa 
say have lost their jobs. And 
that is Just the start. “This 
crisis is still in its early 
stage,** said a political ana- 
lyst, Dewl Fortuna Anwar. 

Last year Indonesia was 
forced to take back HmnamH^ 
of workers from Saudis Ara- 
bia who bad overstayed their 
permits. The much bigger 
repatriations that loom if 
Malaysia goes ahead with its 
plan* would come as Indone- 
sia grapples with the impact 
of severe drought as well as 
the regional economic crisis. 

Lack of rain and poor crops 
is causing famine In the out- 
lying region of Irian Jaya. im- 
poverishing; the countryside 


and forcing many into cities 
to search for jobs that have 
disappeared in the economic 
downturn. - 

Mass repatriations will add 
another potentially destabilis- 
ing ingredient intn what is 
becoming an increasingly vol- 
atile political equation. Wor- 
ries are rTwrating that eco- 
nomic hardship may ignite 
violent protests, amid deepen- 
ing uncertainty over the 
future of 78-year-old Presi- 
dent Soharto ami long-sim- 
mering frustrations with his 
autocratic 30-year rule. 

Rioting in the city of Ban- 
dung yesterday reflected the 
problem. Although the causes 
were unrelated to the eco- 
nomic crisis, analysts dis- 
cerned worrying trends: a 
willingness to fight back 
against police and a loss of 
credibility on the part of 
authorities. 


A Thai minis ter announced 
yesterday that the govern- 
ment intended to repatriate 
between 300,000 and 500,000 
foreign labourers every year 
for the next three years. The 
government believes their de- 
parture will free work for the 
2 million Thais expected to be 
made Jobless by the country's 
giddy slide from boom to bust 

Authorities have only a 
rough estimate of the number 
of foreigners who have found 
jobs In Thailand, mostly in 
construction and factories 
and most of them illegally, 
but aim to salve the problem 
by ftning and j ailing employ- 
ers who defy expulsion 
notices. “We are confident 
with the drastic action, 
within three years all foreign 
workers can be repatriated, ” 
the labour minister, Trairong 
SuwannakhlrL said. 

Another minion foreigners 


— roughly half of Malaysia's 
immigrant workforce — are 
likely to be repatriated, ac- 
cording to the deputy home 
affairs minister, Tajol Rosli 
C hagall, who estimates that 
800X100 of them are illegal 
entrants. 

Malaysia halted recruit 
ment of foreign workers in 
August Even the prime min- 
ister, Mahathir Mohamad, 
who had been stubbornly 
chasing grand schemes to in- 


dustrialise the country, has 
now agreed to impose an aus- 
terity plan that is already 
costing jobs. 

Malaysia is thought to have 
attracted between 500,000 and 
i milli on Indonesians, but in 
the past two years It also felt 
compelled to build a wall 
along much of its border with 
Thailand to halt a flourishing 
trade in immigrant labourers 
from Bangladesh and India. 


‘Lady in the Lake’ murder case charge dropped 



Carol Park . . . teacher’s 
body found after 11 yean 


Crime Corre spond e n t 


A MAN accusedof mur- 
dering his wife 21 years 
Bgo and dumping bar at 
the bottom of Coniston Water 
in the Lake District was yes- 
terday told that the charge 
against him has been 
dropped. He had been due to 
appear fa court next week to 
be committed for trial. 

Gordon Park, aged 58) a 
retired schoolteacher and 
keen sailor, had been 
charged with killing his first 
wife, Carol, in what became 
known as the “lady fa the 
Lake” case after the Raymond 

Chandler novel. * 


Her body was found at the 
bottom of the lake last 
August Mr Park, from Leece, 
near Barrow-in-Furness in 
Cumbria, was arrested on his 
return from a holiday fa 
France with his third wife, 
Jenny. 

A spokeswoman for the 
Crown Prosecution Service 
<g»iH last night that senior 
lawyers had carefully 
reviewed the circumstances 
surrounding Mrs Park's 
death and had decided to dis- 
continue the case. The 
spokeswoman said that use 
police had conducted a very 
thorough inquiry and added: 
“After A conference with lead- 
ing counsel and the police, a 
decision was taken, fa agree- 


ment with all parties, that 
there was insufficient evi- 
dence for a realistic prospect 
erf conviction.” 

Cambria police said the 
case was still open and they 
were anxious for anyone with 
information to come forward. 
Det Supt lan Douglas, who is 
leading the investigation, 
-■wMfc “The force has put In a 
lot of effort on this inquiry 
and a lot of good work has 
been done. That work will 
continue in an attempt to 
bring case to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. 

“However, our job is made 
all the more difficult by the 
feet that it is more than 2X 
years since Caned Ann Park 
was murdered.” 


Mr Park's lawyer, Barbara 
Forrester, said her client was 
“stunned and shocked, very 
relieved and very happy”. 
She added: “He was really 
taken by surprise and de- 
lighted. His first reaction was 
just a stunned silence and 
then he wanted to know 
exactly what it meant” 

It is understood that the 
decision to discontinue was 
made because of a lack erf 
forensic evidence. Police 
sources have indicated pri- 
vately for a number of weeks 

that they were not expecting a 

successful prosecution. 

ijwt night fae Rev Christo- 
pher Jenkin, vicar of St Paul's 
in Barrow, the Parks’ local 
turn to pages, column 8 



Gordon Park . . . ’stunned, 
relieved and very happy* 
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Nicholas Camming- Brace 
In Bangkok 


F OR ONE South Korean 
bride it was almost the 
ultimate sacrifice. The 
newlywed yesterday 
handed over all her wed- 
ding jewellery, bar her 
ring, for her country’s 
salvation. 

Star baseball player Lee 
Chong-bnm donated 32 
ounces of gold, worth 
£5^00. in the form of med- 
als, miniature gloves and 
baseball bats — rewards he 
received' during: five years 
with Korea's Haital Tigers. 

They were joined by more 
than 180.000 compatriots 
this week, who raised more 
than £60 million by selling 
their gold trinkets in an 
effort to beat the worst eco- 
nomic crisis in the coun- 
try’s modern history. 

Together, patriotic indi- 
viduals donated 353oz of 
gold in response to an ap- 
peal from the Korea Hous- 
ing Bank and KBS-TV to 
help repay the nation's debt 
One Samsung worker, Lee 
Sang-hwa, aged 28, even do- 
nated his mother’s gold ring, 
saying: “1 support the spirit 
of the campaign and my 


mother was happy to help.” 
The Asian financial crisis 
threatens to make 1998 a 
bad year of bankruptcies, 
factory closures and job 
losses, affecting even 
household names like 
Hyundai and Samsung. 

The aid plan comes as 
business leaders introduce 
drastic measures to stave 
off the crisis. Samsung an- 
nounced yesterday It will 
cut production of electronic 
goods at its factories in 
China and South-east Asia 
by 40 per cent in an effort 
to save jobs at borne. * 

An earlier clarion call to 
the public to hand in dollar 
bills is estimated to have 
attracted more than 
£610 million. 

The gold campaign 
started after a television 
report estimated that 
Koreans probably have 
more than 2,000 tons of 
gold stored away in their 
homes, worth £ 12 J 2 billion. 

Long queues formed at 
more than 450 banks 
nationwide as people came 
with gold rings, bracelets 
and other trinkets to sell or 
donate. 

The gold will be melted 
down and then exported by 
the Daewoo Corporation. 
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How to become a 

Freelance Writer 


Freelance writing can be 
creative, fulfilling and a lot of 
fan, with excellent money to be 
marie as well. What's more, 
anyone can become a writer. 
No special qualifications or 
experience are required. 

The market for writers is huge. 
In Britain alone there are 
around 1,000 daily, Sunday and 
weekly papers, and more than 
8,000 magazines. Many of the 
stories and articles that they 
publish are supplied by free- 
lances. Then there are books, 
theatre, films. TV, radio... 

With such demand, there’s 
always room for new writers. 
Bat, as Mr. E. H. Metcalfe, 
principal of Britain’s leading 
writing school The Writers 
Bureau, explains, ‘If you want 
to enjoy the rewards of seeing 

your work in prim, ooe thing you 
must have is proper training.’ 

The Writers Bureau runs a 
comprehensive correspondence 
course covering every aspect of 


by NICK DAWS 

fiction and non-fiction writing. 
The 140,000 word course is 
written by professional writers 
and has been acclaimed by 
experts. 

Students receive one-to-one 
guidance from tutors, all work- 
ing writers themselves. From 
the start they are shown bow to 
produce saleable work. ‘At the 
Bureau our philosophy is quite 
simple’ says Mr. Metcalfe. ‘We 
will do everything in our power 
to help students become 
published writers.’ 

The course comes on fifteen 
days’ free trial. In addition, the 
Bureau offers a remarkable 
money-back guarantee - if you 
haven’t earned your tuition 
fees from published writing 
within one month of 
completing the course, your 
money will be refunded in fulL 

So, would you like to be a 
writer? Why not start now - 
ring our free enquiry line or 
post the coupon today! 


FREE CALL 


0800 856 2008 


PLEASE QUOTE 
REF.AE718 


f Why not be a writer? 

I Fina-dnas borne -study course gets you a flying start. Eem while you | 

I learn. Expert cut on. personal guidance, help to sell your writing and - 
much more! It's ideal for beginners. Details free. No cost No obligation. I 
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Address 


Am Code 

The Writers Bureau 

Freepost AE 718 , Manchester. u.K. Ml a CXI 
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2 NEWS 

Loyalist political leaders seek to calm prisoners 

Ulster faces 
fresh crisis 


The GuarcBan Wednesday January 


71998 


•Win Muffin 
^todC w rMp ondent 

ORTHERN Ireland 
was In danger of 
being enmeshed in 
a full-scale crisis 
last night as loyal- 
ist political leaders tried to 
regain the initiative over 
prisoners demanding an end 
to their participation in the 
peace process at Stormont 

Loyalist prisoners snubbed 
desperate pleas to re-think 
their weekend vote instruct- 
ing the fringe parties which 
represent them to pull out of 
the negotiations on Northern 
Ireland's future. That would 
spell the end of the three-year 
loyalist ceasefire, and signal a 
return to violence. 

A flurry of meetings aver 
the next five days win decide 
whether the loyalist fringe 
parties can stay In the multi- 
party talks, due to re-start on 
Monday. They will be able to 
do so only if the prisoners are 
persuaded to suspend judg- 
ment If they do not the loyal- 
ist ceasefire is over, warned 
Gary McMichael, leader of 
the Ulster Democratic Party. 

He looked shattered after a 
two-hour meeting at the Maze 
prison with four leaders from 
the Ulster Defence Assocation 
and Ulster Freedom Fighters, 
the paramilitary groups his 
political party represents. 
"We are staring at dark and 
unstable days," he said. "The 
ground is crumbling beneath 
our feet." 

Ulster Unionists also met 
loyalist prisoners. Deputy 
leader John Taylor said: "It is 
very serious. They are very 
concerned about the situation 
in Northern Ireland." He 
would not say whether he be- 
lieved the ceasefire would last 


Mr McMichael denied the 
UDP was employing brink- 
manship to force concessions 
from the Government "We 
are not playing cards. We are 
not calling bluff. We are not 
manoeuvring. The situation 
is slipping away, though ifs 
not quite gone yet.” A UFF 
source admitted the situation' 
was “dangerous". 

Mr McMichael was last 
night arranging mee tings 
with the UDA and UFF lead- 
ership outside prison. He be- 
lieves that if they were to sup- 
port the UDP's continued 
participation in the talks, 
then the loyalist prisoners 
would relent 

He said: "We told them we 
had given this process more 
than three years. It should be 
dear in a matter of weeks If a 
real settlement is a possibil- 
ity, and we should stay at 
Stormont until then." 

The UDP, whose delegation 
yesterday is thought to have 
included senior figures in the 
UDA and UFF, also wants to 
meet Mo Mowlam, the North- 
ern Ireland Secretary, today. 
It had talks with her on Mon- 
day. but wants to make new 
representations about allevi- 
ating the crisis. 

The Ulster Volunteer Force, 
which is represented by the 
Progressive Unionist Party, 
last night outlined the confi- 
dence building measures It 
wanted to see. None is in the 
, gift of the Government 

The UVF wants a statement 
from the ERA that the war Is 
over, and assurances from the 
British and Irish govern- 
ments that all prisoner issues 
would be debated in the talks.' 
fnnfirt on<-f».hiin riing commit- 
tee. It demands that the Irish 
government says joint author- 
ity is not on its agenda, and 
that articles two and three of 


its constitution, laying terri- 
torial claim to Northern Ire- 
land, will be rescinded. 

The impasse has its seeds 
in growing Unionist and loy- 
alist frustration last month at 
what they see as the Govern- 
ment pursuing a republican 
agenda. They believe the con- 
fidence-building measures so 
far — on prisoners, parades, 
or security matters — - favour 
Sinn Fein and the IRA. They 
are furious that while their 
ceasefire has lasted for more 
than three years, the IRA is 
still favoured despite 
off Its ceasefire for 17 months. 

The PUP, which is split on 
its continued participation In 
file talks, will meet David An- 
drews, the Irish foreign min- 
ister, hi Belfast today. The 
Irish government’s decision 
to release nine IRA prisoners 
early before Christmas infuri- 
ated the PUP. Dublin had the 
previous day assured the 
party that there would be no 
such no-warning moves. 

The PUP executive will 
meet on Friday to discuss 
whether to stay In the talks. 

Sinn Fein stepped up the 
pressure on the Government 
after meeting Ms Mowlam 
yesterday. It warned her 
against "playing the Orange 
card" and blamed the prob- 
lems on the Ulster Unionists 
for refusing to engage at 
Stormont 

Gerry Adams, the Sinn 
Fein President said: "Let 
everyone understand that 
those of us with a stake in die 
future have to be at the confi- 
dence table negotiating. It is 
those who hark back to the 
past yesterday's men who 
want to hold on to the status 
quo, who are causing the seri- 
ous crisis." 

Roy Hattoraiey, pag« 9 


Hesettine ‘would back 
Tory rebels in Euro poll’ 


Michael White 
Political Editor 

M ICHAEL Heseltine is 
prepared to back a 
rebel slate of pro- 
Europe Conservatives In the 
crucial 1999 European elec- 
tions if William Hague's advi- 
sers Insist on a trial of 
strength to purge them from 
the candidates' list. Tory 
moderates warned yesterday. 

As the Conservative leader 
said he would not be "black- 
mailed" over the single cur- 
rency by threats such as this 
week's pro-European letter 
from 12 party grandees, it also 
emerged that the leader erf his 
IB-strong group of MEPs will 
meet Mr Hague tomorrow to 
plead for compromise. 

Edward McMillan-Scott, 
MEP for Yorkshire North, 
will warn that rightwing 
plans to use the switch to pro- 
portional representation for 
the 1999 elections to Indulge 
in “tactical ethnic cleansing'' 
of pro-single currency Tories 
will result In disaster for the 


party — and possibly for Mr 
Hague, whose first big elec- 
toral contest against Tony 
Blair it will be. 

Ironically, the Tory fears 
mirror those of Labour MEPs, 
who yesterday met Tom Saw- 
yer, the party’s general secre- 
tary. to seek assurances that 
focal activists will have some 
role in picking their European 
Parliament candidates and 
what position they occupy an 
the PR list, which will deter- 
mine who gets elected. 

The difference Js that Mr 
Blair may purge his left, Mr 
Hague his moderates. Right- 
wingers such as Michael 
Howard are encouraging him 
to get the fight over early and 
prove himself a strong leader. 
Mr Hague seemed to endorse 
that view when he spoke to 
Radio 5 Live yesterday. 

‘7 think they want to stay 
within the Conservative 
Party and I certainly want 
them to stay in the Conserva- 
tive Party but Tm not going to 
be blackmailed by anybody. 
Tm not going to be held to 
ransom by anybody. Anybody 





who says to me. *You change . 
your policy or I leave file 
party' — well the policy will ' 
stay the same." 

The scale of disaffection In 
the leftwing Tory rump at 
Westminster and in Stras- 
bourg was shown by this 
week’s letter to the Indepen- 
dent, warning that Mr Hesel- 
tine and Kenneth Clarke will 
vote with Labour if Mr Blair 
comes up with "the right deci- 
sions" on the single currency, 
due to start between 1999 and 
2001. 

But allies of Mr Heseltine 
riaim that his dismay at Mr 
Hague's insistence on ruling 
out British membership of 
the euro bloc for at least 10 
years goes much deeper. If, as 
hardliners want, a draft Euro- 
pean manifesto deploys the 
Hague line as a "loyalty test" 
to purge pro-European MEPs 
later this year, the party 
could split, they predict 

Mr Heseltine, cm holiday in 
the Philippines, is said to 
have remarked in private: "If 
the worst comes to the worst 
IT! put up a slate of my own." 


Pop star turned politician Sonny Bono dies 



Bono - - - ‘serious legislator 
anit renaissance individual* 


Martin Kwttto 
In Washington 

S ONNY BONO, the only 
politician in the United 
States Congress to have 
had a number one hit record, 
was killed yesterday in a ski- 
ing accident in California, 
aged 62. 

Bono, an avid and experi- 
enced skier, died of head inju- 
ries after hitting a tree at me 
Heavenly Valley ski resort at 
Lake Tahoe in the Sierra Ne- 
vada mountains, where he 
was on holiday with his wife, 
Mary, and his two children. 

He had Just begun to ski 
alone through some trees 
adjoining the Intermediate 


Upper Orion slope in clear ; 
weather, resort officials said. I 
There were no witnesses. 
Bono's body was found on ! 
Monday afternoon after lie 
had been reported missing by 
his wife. An autopsy was 
scheduled for last night 

As the self-deprecating half 
of the Sonny and Cher duo in 
the 1960s, the moustachioed 
singer-songwriter sprang to 
feme with I Got You Babe, 
which reached number one in 
the UK charts in August 1965. 

After his show business 
career and his 10 -year mar- 
riage to Cher collapsed in the 
1970s, Bono built a new career 
in rightwing politics, becom- 
ing mayor of Palm Springs, 
California, in 1988 and win- 


ning election to Congress in 
the Republican landslide of 
1994. 

Cher cut short a trip to Lon- 
don on hearing the- news yes- 
terday and flew to the US. 
Witnesses said she appeared 
shocked and tearful as she 
queued at Heathrow for a 
flight to New York, flanked by 
two police officers. Cher made 
no public comment. 

The Stars and Stripes flew at 
half-mast on top of the US Con- 
gress in Washington as Bono’s 
political mentor. Newt Ging- 
rich, the Republican House of 
Representatives speaker, led 
the tributes. “This is a terrible 
shock." Mr Gingrich said. "He 
had really begun to develop, 
both as a mayor and then as a 


Works locked in their utterly different worlds 


Review 


Andrew Clements 

Cambridge New Music 
Players 

BBC Radio Theatre 

H EAR and Now has be- 
come Radio 3*s main 
contemporary music 
slot seems to be enjoying a 
charmed life, though how long 
it can survive In the network s 
current climate of remorse- 
less popularisation remains to 

bes^Yetittwntinu^r. 

vival is absolutely vital, there 
is no otherrtgular showewe 
for new work, and by bringing 


together tapes and discs from 
a wide variety of sources it 
manages to represent an Im- 
mense range of musical styles, 
some of which would never 
otherwise be heard in this 
country. 

Usuafly the programme 
functions as a receiving 
house, but throughout Janu- 
ary it Is hosting its own series 
of concerts at the BBC Radio 
Theatre. They area typically 
catholic mixture, juxtaposing 

I established composers with 
newcomers, chamber works 
| with ensemble pieces. 

To come there wifi be an 
evening oTBarraque. marking 

the 70th anniversary of his 

birth, as well as new works 
from the Netherlands and 
I Germany. The Cambridge 


New- Music Players, ctm- 
ducted by Paul Hoskins, gave 
the opening concert, and 
firmly set the tone of heteroge- 
neity for the series. Birt- 
wistle's early clarinet-and- 
plano Verses was the only 
familiar work in their pro- 
gramme. There were pre- 
mieres from Jo Rondo and 
Jonathan Powell, as well as 
the first complete perfor- 
mance of Adrian Jack's Zig- 
Zag. No one. however Inge- 
nious, could have make useful 
stylistic connections between 
all the composers represented 
here, which was the point 
That could have been epito- 
mised by the gulfbetween 
Jack's pungent melodic writ- 
ing in his nicely balanced 
three-movement work, with 


its echoes of Yiddish kletzmer 
music and openly expressive 
gestures cross-cut In a Jana- 
cek-Uke way, and the delicate 
washes and carefully sculpted 
lines of Rondo's A Prospect of 
the Sky, which seemed like a 
pastel sketch in comparison 
with the rich colourings of 
Zig-Zag. Those, locked in their 
utterly different worlds, were 
the most substantial and 
rewarding pieces in the 
concert. 

Neither Edward Dudley 
Hughes's rather congested 
piano trio Media Vita, which 
uses material from the Tudor 
composer John Sheppard, nor 
Powell's Proerta, a clarinet 
quintet based on a poem by 
Mayaskovafcy, really did any- 
th tog more that conjure up 


some passingly striking so- 
norities without ever finding 
for them a convincing 
framework. 

But James Dillon’s Redemp- 
tion, a trio for clarinet violin 
and piano that chose its ges- 
tures with great care and 
placed them precisely, was a 
real surprise. The welter of 
notes that Dillon would have 
produced for such a combina- 
tion only a few years ago was 
nowhere to be heard. Instead 
there was music of dear, 
clean immediacy and real po- 
etic force. 

The programme will be 
broadcast on Radio 3 on Fri- 
day evening. Further concerts 
will take place in the Radio 
Theatre an January U, is 
and 25, 
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Copenhagen’s Little Mermaid 
loses her head to vandals 


P OLICE divers were hunt- 
ing yesterday for the 
head of the Little Mermaid , 
statue on Copenhagen's 
waterfront, above, after van- 
dals sawed ft off with a 
grinding machine in the 
early hoars of file morning. 

Police said they were 
looking for two youths on 
roller skates, seen by wit- 
nesses leaving the area at 
about 5am, and had sent 
divers into the water in the 


hope of finding the head. 

The Little Mermaid 
statue, left, based on a fidry- 
tale by the Danish author 
Hans Christian Andersen, is 
the city's best-known land- 
mark and is visited by hun- 
dreds of thousands of tour- 
ists every year. 

Since Us erection in 1913, 
it has been daubed with 
paint several times add 
also had its head removed, 
in 1964. — Batters. 


Move to 
import 
blood 
agents 
from US 


,|afn«a Mefida 

B RITAIN is considering 
importing blood clot- 
ting agents from the 
United States as concern 
mounts over the safety or 
home-grown blood donations 
and blood products. 

Government officials, ai- 
ready ass essing the possible 
risks of contracting Creutz- 
feldt-Jakob disease, the 
human form of BSE, through 
transfusions and blood- 
related products, are In talks 
with the American Red Cro ss 
over supplies of Factor vm, a 
treatment for haemophiliacs 
derived from blood plasma. 

The ofD Haiq say the Ameri- 
cans approached the m , and 
believe the organisation 
wants to sell Factor VUI on 
the general market, for which 
it would need a British 
licence. But they insist they 
still have faith In the safety of 
British blood, despite 
requests from heads of hae- 
mophilia centres for foreign 
alternatives. 

Ministers would have to 
confirm any deal, but Richard 
Walker, chief executive of 
BPL. the blood products com- 
pany owned by the Depart- 
ment of Health, and Amy 
Graham, manager of interna- 
tional marketing and sales for 
the US Red Cross, have al- 
ready had talks. She will 
travel to Britain for further 

(UjC UBfllOBS this month. 

In the past some American 
imports carried the HTV virus, 
bat some haemophilia direc- 
tors now think they are a bet- 
ter bet than British products. 

1PL said yesterday: "We 
have no shortage of Factor 
vm. We don't think it needs 
replacing. That product has a 
very good safety record." 

Some ofthe 23 people who 
have so Ear been victims of 
new variant CJD (nvCJD), 
the official name for the BSE- 
linked condition, have been 
blood donors. Two batches of 
British-made blood products, 
some of which went to Ire- 
land, have already been 
recalled, although to date 
there is no known instance of 
nvCJD cases among haemo- 
philia sufferers. 

The haemophilia directors 
prefer more expensive syn- 
thetic products, but availabil- 
ity varies. 

Paul Giangrande. head of 
the biggest centre at the 
Churchill hospital, Oxford, 
said he would support any 
move by BPL to import 
plasma products. "What is go- 
ing to happen if another per- 
son goes down with new vari- 
ant CJD who appears to have 
been a donor. We are going to 
be in trouble." 

Scientists are also consider- 
ing a strategy to reduce the 
number of white blood cells 
thought most likely to 
carry the BSE agent, if it is 
transmissable through blood 
as a precaution, although 
this could prove expensive. 


member of Congress. People 
are going to miss him as a 
human being in ways that j 
transcend politics." 

Bono's press officer, Frank 
Cullen, said his late boss was 
“a renaissance individual and 
a serious legislator” as well 
as "a very proficient skier 
and an athletic guy”. 

Bono’s death came less than 
a week after Michael Kenne- 
dy, the 39-year-old son of the 
late Robert Kennedy, died in a 
skiing accident in Colorado. 
There was speculation In the 
American media yesterday 
about whether tighter con- 
trols were needed at ski 
resorts. 

Obituary, pae* lO 
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Councils condemn proposals Blunkett says offer hope to deprived areas as businesses seek contracts to run education ‘action zones’ 

Labour revolt on private schools plan 


John Carvoi 
Education Editor 


T ony blair was 
last night facing a 
mutiny of Labour 
council chiefs after 
the Government an- 
nounced plans to let private 
businesses take over the man. 
agemem of state education in 
deprived areas. 

Senior officials disclosed 
that dozens of private firms 
were queueing for contracts 
in the first “education action 
zones”, where schools will be 
allowed to tear up the normal 
rules governing the curricu- 
lum and teachers' pay. 

Local authority leaders who 
thought they were going to 
have control of the zones, 
which were included in the 
education bill published last 
month, were ftirious when the 
fine print of the proposals 


emerged at the North of Eng- 
land education conference in 
Bradford yesterday. 

“This could be the begin- 
ning of the privatisation of 
the education system. It could 
lead to the break-up of educa- 
tion authorities. It could lead 
to the destruction of local de- 
mocracy,'’ said Graham Lane, 
Labour education chairman 
of the Local Government 
Association. 

The row threatens to dam- 
age Labour unity in the run- 
up to council elections in 
May, which will be the first 
test in the polling booths of 
the Government’s popularity. 

The association sent a let- 
ter to Mr R)^ir accusing 
Government of r eneg in g on a 
code of conduct signed last 
month by John Prescott, the 
Deputy Prime Minister, 
promising full consultation 
on policies affecting local 
government 


Timetable out, innovation in 


E ducation action zones 
were described by gov- 
ernment yesterday 

as “the centrepiece of onr 
modernisation agenda'’, 

writes John CarveL 

A first tranche of 25 
zones will be set up in inner 
cities and deprived rural 
areas to experiment with 
new techniques of teaching, 
possibly involving the 
scrapping of the traditional 
timetable. 

Schools in the zone will 
be allowed to dispense with 


Mr Lane said be was seek- 
ing an urgent meeting with 
David Blunkett, the Educa- 
tion Secretary, to demand 
withdrawal of “totally unac- 
ceptable” proposals p ending 
farther talks with councils, 


the national curriculum 
and to focus on the rudi- 
ments of literacy and 
numeracy. They will also 
be able to Ignore national 
agreements on teachers’ 
pay and conditions to ex- 
tend the working week Into 
early mornings, evenings 
or weekends. 

Typically a zone will have 
two or three secondary 
schools and a cluster of 
about 18 feeder primaries. 
It will be overseen by a 
partnership, usually in- 


school governors and teacher 
unions. 

The blueprint for the zones 
was outlined by Michael Bar- 
ber, a civil servant who is Mr 
Blanketfs senior policy ad- 
viser. He invited bids by the 


volving the local education 
anthorlty. training and 
enterprise councils, 
businesses, community 
or ganisa tions, parents and 
schools. The partnership 
will have powers to con- 
tract management to pri- 
vate companies, but schools 
will remain subject to Of- 
sted inspection. 

Ministers want a variety 
of innovative schemes, in- 
cluding some linked to 
parallel plans for employ- 
ment and health zones. 


end of March for the first 25 
zones — clusters of about 20 
schools which will get 
£500.000 a year extra for three 
to five years to devise inno- 
vative ways of improving edu- 
cational standards. Half the 


The first five zones would 
begin operation in Septem- 
ber and another 20 in 
September 1999. 

David Blunkett, the Edu- 
cation Secretary, said: 
“Zones will offer hope to 
those in less favoured parts 
of the country, whether ur- 
ban or rural, for greater 
educational opportunity. 
We are looking to Innova- 
tors in the educational and 
business world who will 
make best use of a new 
flexibility.” 


money will come from the 
Government and the rest 
from local businesses. 

Professor Barber said min- 
isters expected most of the 
zones to be run by partner- 
ships of local authorities. 


businesses, schools and com- 
munity organisations, but 
there would be powers to im- 
pose a zone on an area against 
the wishes of councillors. 

The first five zones, due to 1 
come into operation in 
September, would include at 
least one where a contract to 
manage the schools was given 
to a private business. Prof 
Barber said. Interest had 
been expressed by “house- 
hold names" — multination- 
als involved in manufactur- 
ing. commerce, insurance j 

and information technology. 

The initiative was modelled i 
on schemes in the United 
States, where detergent group 1 
Procter and Gamble and man- 
agement consultants Arthur 
Andersen ran schools. 

‘‘Successful companies are , 
uniquely able to manage 
change and innovation,” Prof 1 
Barber said. They would be 
allowed to make profits, but 


most were likely to use the 
early contracts to demon- 
strate their expertise. 

The plan would increase 
school budgets by about 5 per 
cent. One possibility was to 
appoint ’’superheads” on 
£ 100.000 or more a year to run 
consortia of schools. 

Mr Lane said local authori- 
ties preparing to bid for zone 
status were horrified to dis- 
cover that schools, parent 
groups and businesses would 
be allowed to bypass them 
and submit their own bids. 

"This is not the action zone 
we envisaged. It is the begin- 
ning of an alternative educa- 
tion structure which is not 
accountable." 

Doug McAvoy, general sec- 
retary of the National Union 
of Teachers, said; "No teacher 
can fed secure when the Gov- 
ernment Is proposing a 
scheme to suspend national 
terms for pay and conditions." 
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Ex-Test cricketer 
found hanged 


David Bairstow, troubled grit of 
Yorkshire cricket, dies at 46 


John Duncan 
and David Hopps 

AVID Bairstow, the 
former England 
wicketkeeper whose 
stout figure and 
beaming ruddy face seemed to 
typify* Yorkshire cricketing 
grit, was yesterday found 
hanged at his home, leaving 
his county and the cricketing 
community shocked and 
bewildered. 

Bairstow’s body was dis- 
covered yesterday morning at 
his home in Marton-cum- 
Grafton. North Yorkshire, by 
his wife, Janet, and two chil- 
dren Jonathan, aged 8, and 
Rebecca, aged 7. 

Bairstow, aged 46, who had 
suffered a scries of recent per- 
sonal setbacks, died on the 
anniversary of the -death of 
his father. Leslie. 

His second wife, Janet was 
diagnosed in June as suffer- 
ing from breast cancer, and 
has completed a course of 
chemotherapy. 

Troubles had begun to 
mount after he retired, un- 
willingly, from the flzstdass 
game in 1991. He was increas- 


ingly burdened by ill-health 
and a succession of faded 
business ventures. 

After a shortlived existence 
as a sales rep for a computer 
manufacturer. Bairstow 
began to sell sports ties and 
also entered the corporate 
hospitality business with lim- 
ited success, talking of plans 
to entertain clients at next 
summer’s Headingley Test 
< between England and South 
j Africa. He also dabbled occa- 
sionally in BBC radio cricket 
j commentary for Radio 5 Live 
as an expert summarfser, ai- 
I though he never graduated to 
Test Match Special. 

For all his schemes, success 
in the business world did not 
came as easily as on the field, 
where be won four England 
caps, added to a sprinkling of 
one-day internationals. 

His -family lift had also 
beer a source of difficulties. 
Andrew, aged 22, a son from 
his first marriage, who was at 
the family home yesterday, 
played a few games for Derby- 
shire, but failed to make the 
grade as a first-class wicket- 
keeper, much to his fa t h er ’s 
disappointment 

His stepdaughter, Claire, 



was jailed for two-and-a-half 
years in 1998 after being 
found guilty of smuggling 
£35,000 worth of canna bis 
resto. biddpn m door panels, 

intn England. 

Bairstow was due to appear 
before Wetherby magistrates 
on January 15 on a drink- 
driving charge. 

He was badly injured in a 
car crash three months ago, 
suffering serious damage to 
his right arm, which necessi- 
tated an operation to insert a 
metal plate. 

“He’s been very CL” said 
his fhther-in-law yesterday. 
“We knew it was quite seri- 
ous. but he was obviously 
more poorly than we actually 
realised." 

Bairstow’s death was met 
with disbelief by those who 
knew him, “He was always 
positive, jovial, liked a story, 
liked his golf, always looking 
for work — he was not a 
shirker in any way,” said 
Fred Trueman, the former 
Yorkshire fast bowler. “It is 
beyond belief. I am still 
shocked. What has gone 
wrong I do not know. I just do 
not bdieve it.” 

Bairstow had robust views 
about Yorkshire cricket and 
little patience for the club's 
general committee. He often 
spoke of standing for election, 
“to sort things out," but never 
did. 

He was last seen at Head- 
ingley handing out brochures 
advocating that Yorkshire 
should remain at the ground 
and abandon plans to move to 
a new stadium on the out- 
skirts of Wakefield. 

One regular at the Swan 
! Inn, Aldborongh, a few miles 
from his home, where Bair- 
stow regularly held court, 
said: "He always liked to be 
fee centre of attention. Every- 
thing came so easily for him 
In his cricket and he just 
expected business to go fee 
same way 



The family’s Yorkshire home where Bairstow was found j Obituary, pay* to 


David Bairstow with his two children. Jo n a t h an , now aged 8. and Rebecca, aged 7 


Most troubled of English sports ‘tends to fuel depressives’ 

— ^HERE have been 60 con- 1 Davies, and horse-racing’s l huge hole. But you can never I suddenly it’s all over and he’s j is played in the mind," Mr | tions,’’ be said. “Retired sports - 1 being released by 1 
I firmed suicides among Fred Archer among them — tell which ones are likely to at home on his own." Foot said. “You spend so much men who are used to striving whom he had playec 

I first-class cricketers since no sport has such a high casu- do it. I was wife Jim Burke, Bairstow is among 20 Test tune moping around and get- for perfection in their careers seasons. 


1 '| HERE hove been 60 can- 
I firmed suicides among 
I first-class cricketers since 
records begun, ranking cricket 
fee most troubled of En gli s h 
sports, writes John Duncan, 
Sports Correspondent. 

Though sportspeople of all 
hues hive committed suicide 
in fee past — the boxer Ran- 
dolph Turpin, the footballers 
Hughie GaUacher and Alan 


Davies, and horse-racing’s 
Fred Archer among them — 
no sport has such a high casu- 
alty rate. 

The reason, says David 
Frith, who in 1991 published a 
study of cricket suicides, is 
fee all-consuming nature of 
the game. "It sweeps you up 
and sweeps you along and 
takes you over.” be said. 
“When it’s gone there is a 


huge hole. But you can never 
I tell which ones are likely to 
| do it I was wife Jim Burke, 
! who shot himself in 1978, the 
week before be died and no 
one could have known.” 
Ex-players often face prob- 
, lems adjusting to life without 
the game. “He’s been in a 
; team all Ms life,” said Mr 
: Frith, “in a dressing room 
; surrounded by people and 


suddenly it’s an over and he’s 
at home on his own.” 

Bairstow is among 20 Test 
cricketers who have killed 
themselves. Another was Har- 
old Gimblett, whose clinical 
depression was attributed to 
the tensions of the game. His 
biographer. David Foot, be- 
lieves cricket tends to ftiel 
depressives. 

"Cricket, like no other game. 


is played in the mind." Mr 
Foot said. “You spend so much 
timp moping around and get- 
ting depressed about a whole 
variety of things. That’s why 
cricket has such a phenomenal 
number of suicides." 

George Karseras, a senior 
consultant at sports psycholo- 
gists Sporting Bodymind, 
agrees. “Often depression is a 
daffl y of unrealistic expecta- 


tions,” he said. "Retired sports- 
men who are used to striving 
for perfection in their careers 
and getting it can have prob- 
lems outside sport” 
Christmas, too, is a danger- 
ous time for potential sui- 
cides. The last first-class 
cricketer to commit suicide. 
Danny Ke lleher. killed him- 
self in December 1995 at fee 
age of 29. four years after 


‘Lady in 
Lake’ 
charges 
dropped 

continued bom page 1 
church, who has supported 
Mr Park and attended court 
with him. said he was very 
pleased wife the decision. 

‘Tm just thrilled for them,” 
he said, “after their very diffi- 
cult weeks and months." He 
said he looked forward to see- 
ing the Parks back in the area 
very soon. Mr Park's bail con- 
ditions have meant that he 
has had to stay at an address 
in Greater Manchester. 

Mr Park had been charged 
wife murdering his wife on 
July 17 1976. Her trussed and 
weighted body, wearing a 
baby doll nightdress, was 
found by amateur divers at a 
depth of 70 feet at fee bottom 
. of the water. She was identi- 
fied by her dental records. 

Carol Park, aged 31, a pri- 
mary school teacher, had 
been reported missing after 
her husband and their three 
children returned from a -flay 
out in Blackpool. She had not 
come wife them, saying she 
was unwell. The marriage 
was dissolved three years 
later and Mr Park married 
his second wife, Katherine. 
After that marriage ended. be 
married his present wife, 
also a schoolteacher, in 1983. 

After his arrest, Mr Park's 
boat, the Mrs J. which he kept 
on Coniston Water, was 
searched and he was 
remanded in custody. His 
first appearance at fee magis- 
trates’ court in Barrow-in- 
Furness was greeted by a jeer- 
ing crowd of 200 people. 

He was due to face commit- 
tal proceedings at the same 
court next week when the 
news that fee charge had 
been dropped came through. 


PHOTOGRAPH; BAHHY WILKINSON 


being released by Kent, for 
whom he had played for five 
seasons . 

The man who coached Kel- 
leher, Surrey’s Grahame Clin- 
ton. was scathing at fee time 
about the way clubs treat ex- 
players. “Most counties don’t 
care about tbelr old cricket- 
ers." he said. “They don't 
even care about you when 
you’re playing for them." 



Jenny. Gordon Park’s third 
wife, who is also a teacher 
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Dewar to run for 
top Scottish job 


Cook drops out 
of fight to 
lead Edinburgh 
parliament 


Lanwrancv OoBMffan, Ewen 
MacAskW and tan Stack 


T HE Scottish Secre- 
tary, Donald Dewar, 
will announce 1 
within tiie next few 
days that he Is pre- , 
pared to run for First Minis- 
ter in the Scottish parliament j 
after the Foreign Secretary, 
Robin Cook, yesterday offi- 
cially dropped out 
Mr Dewar, the architect of 
the Government’s successful 
Yes rwiwpatgn in last year's 
referendum, is to declare his 
intention to run as a candi- 
date in the elections to the 
Edinburgh parliament in May 
1999, ending what he de- 
scribed earlier this week as 
"damaging speculation”. 

With Labour a dear favour- 
ite to win the largest number 
of seats In the 229-seat parlia- 
ment when it gets up and run- 
ning in the year 2000, Mr 
Dewar would be the party's 
candidate to become the de 
facto “Scottish prime minis- 
ter”. His decision Is certain to 
have the backing of Tony 



Donald Dewar; ending 
‘ damag ing speculation* 

Blair and will end weeks of 
speculation that Mr Cook felt 
marginalised in the Foreign 
Office job and would seek a 
power base in the Scottish 

pa rliame nt. 

Mr Cook, MP for the Living- 
stone constituency near Edin- 
burgh, told the Commons for- 
eign affairs committee 
yesterday that he had no in- 
tention of leaving for the fore- 
seeable future. 

‘It wQl be a fundamental 
human right of the committee 
to see me for many years to 
come." After the meeting, Mr 
Cook said of his Foreign 
Office job; “There are long- 


term projects and I Intend to 
see them through.” 

In recent weeks, Mr Cook 
had pointedly refused to deny 
speculation that he was con- 
sidering running for the new 
parliament An opponent of 
devolution in the felled 1979 
referendum, he has since 
been converted to the cause of 
a Scottish parliament and 
I campaigned in favour of it 
His decision will save Mr 
■ Blair from the prospect of a 
damaging fight for the post 
; between two of his most 
senior Cabinet ministers. 

However, senior Labour 
sources in Scotland and West- 
| minctPr last that 

I Mr Dewar always had the 
backing of Downing Street 
and the majority of party ac- 
tivists north of the border. 

One source said: The real- 
ity was that if Donald wanted 
to go for First Minister he 
would have won the day over 
Robin. Both are popular in 
party but after all the work 
that Donald hqg done an the 
white paper and the referen- 
dum, he was the obvious can- 
didate to lead Labour mtn the 
new parliament." 

It is believed that Mr 
Dewar, who will be 63 when 
the parliament opens, was ini- 
tially reluctant to run. He win 
pilot the Scotland Bill 
through thp - ppvf agflgjfin of 
Parliament and will remain 
in the Cabinet as Scottish Sec- 


retary at least until the elec- 
tions in 1999- 

At the Mr Cook 

insisted Britain’s new empha- 
sis on bumaT; rights could 
make a difference, denying 
that he had lectured other 

countries on how to behave. 

Under fire from Conserva- 
tive members of the commit- 
tee, Mr Cook boasted that 
Labour had successfully 
relaunched Britain’s rela- 
tions with Europe and was 
committed to a leadership 
role. 

But against a background of 
criticism of *»<* “ethical” for- 
eign policy, he told David TOft- 
shire (Ck “I would robustly 
rebuff the suggestion that I 
have at any stage lectured 
people.” 

And he Insisted that his 
most bruising encounter, in 

TmtfHwria, had been hocpd on 

“mutual respect”. 

“I am not asking for 
countries to behave like Brit- 
ain. We are aafctng them to 
behave according to the uni- 
versal AtxAamrtrm on h uman 

rights which they have 


There had been no “pulling 
of punches” over China, 
which has respected the 
terms for the hand-over cf 
Ttmg Kong. But he 
“Representation may be more 
effec tiv e if made privately 
rather than through the 
megaphone of the press.” 


Bare facts make heavy reading 


Rory Carroll 

E verything you 
never knew you 
wanted to know be- 
came available yesterday 
when the 500-page official 
handbook to Britain was 
published. 

Thousands of facts detail- 
ing the minutiae of daily 
life are a fingertip away, 
courtesy of an army of dedi- 
cated worker ants at the 
National Office of Statis- 
tics. Embassies, schools, 
businesses and pub quiz 
compilers can share the 
same insights, such as 1996 
biscuit exports being val- 
ued at £287 million. 

Or that Blackpool Plea- 
sure Beach, long regarded 
as a contradiction in terms, 
was the most popular free 
tourist attraction, drawing 
7.5 million visitors in 1996: 


That much maligned 
creature. The Average Per- 
son. watched more than 25 
hours television a week and 
listened to the radio for 10 
hours. Which may ex plain 
why cats, who do not im- 
pose walkies on couch pota- 
toes, outnumber Britain’s 
6.6 million dogs by more 

thaw half a millio n. 

We are not told whether 
this is related to the 7 per 
cent rise in fish consump- 
tion to 470,000 tonnes, but 
the 9.48 billion eggs con- 
sumed were apparently 
done so exclusively by hu- 
mans, who also knocked 
back £28.015 million worth 
of booze. Who drank it 
remains disputed. Possibly 
men, whose life expectancy 
ended abruptly at 74. Or 
their widows, who had an- 
other six years to drink 
away their loneliness be- 
fore expiring. 


Three quarters of those 
who survived 1996 had the 
pleasure of a microwave, 82 
per cent had a video and 91 
per cent a washing ma- 
chine. That did not stop 
them getting out. British 
airlines carried 77 million 
passengers and more than 
772 milli on journeys were 
made on London Under- 
ground trains. How many 
reached their destination is 
not stated. 

Good news for builders 
and estate agents. In the 
next 20 years some 4 mil- 
lion houses and flats may 
have to be built in England 
to accommodate people in 
need of decent housing. 

Bad news for everyone 
else. Between 1990 and 
2100 it is estimated that 
global surface tempera- 
tures could increase by 2C 
— a greater average rate of 
warm in g than any seen in 


the past 10,000 years. 

Otter things yon were 
not sure you wanted to 
know: 

□ day in Rn giand and 
Wales, 700,000 people visit 
their fondly doctor, 130.000 

i attend the dentist mid 2,000 
babies are bom 

□ More titan 100 British 
: sportsmen and women hold 

world championship titles 
1 □ More than 480 million 
prescriptions worth alm o s t 
I £4,000 million were dis- 
! pensed in England and 
Wales last year 

□ In 1995/96, local anthori- 
i tie* in England and Wales 
collected 26 mfiTirwi tonnes 
of waste — but only 6.5 per 
cent was recycled. 

□ The richest 10 per cart of 
the population have 48 per 
cent of the wealth 

□ Visitors to Britain have 
more than doubled in 20 
years to 25.3 million. 
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New row on Welsh devolution vote 





Michael White 
Political Eittor 


T HE Welsh Secretary, Ron 
Davies, moved last night 
to quash fresh contro- 
versy over voting in last 
year’s devolution 

referendum. 

As the Conservative consti- 
tutional spokesman, Michael 
Ancram, joined calls for foil 
disclosure of details sur- 
rounding the counting of 
votes in Mr Davies's own 
Caerphilly constituency on 
the night of September 18, the 
Welsh Secretary dismissed 
complaints as “technical 
matters”. 

The row was triggered by 


publication in the Scotsman 
newspaper of documents 
which have been circulating 
in South Wales since October. 
They list 11 points erf proce- 
dural concern by observers of 
the count made by Labour ac- 
tivists in the Caerphilly coun- 
cil area — which delivered 
6,000 votes for the pro-devolu- 
tion camp which won by just 
6,700 votes overall, or 0.6 per 
cent, across Wales. 

Lengthy correspondence 
was quoted by the Scotsman, 
notably from Derek Lamb, the 
Caerphilly constituency 
secretary. 

The most sensitive of Mr 
Lamb’s candid comments was 
that any for mal complaints 
would be tricky. "Ultimately 


the buck stops at the Welsh 
Office, and we realise that po- 
litically we have to be ex- 
tremely careflil because of 
Ron’s position." That refers 
to Mr Davies's turbulent past 
as an anti-devbkxtkmist who 
is still seen to Downing Street 
as an Old Labour bruiser. 

Citing a subsequent investi- 
gation by the local returning 
officer, Mr Davies yesterday 
told Radio 4’s World at One 
that he had “made it abso- 
lutely clear that e ac h 
every question had been fully 
investigated and properly res- 
ponded to ... There was no 
question of either impropri- 
eties or any question that the 
vote itself. . . was flawed”. 

Most Welsh Labour MPs 


and party officials support his 
assessment But the Yes camp 
won such a tiny majority that 
No campaigners in all parties 
are hardly likely to ignore an 
pmhflr r aR<dng leftk from in- 
side Mr Davies's own back- 
yard — even though the dis- 
puted procedures seem 
largely to c o ncern the way 
votes were counted and ob- 
server access to them. 

Mr Ancram yest e rday said 
that the leaks raised ques- 
tions about “the veracity of 
the Secretary of State” and 
spoke of “a distinct smell of 
cover-up”. 

“It is vital that this whole 
matter is publicly cleared as 
soonaa possible by full disclo- 
sure,” he saM. 


Move to import 
blood from US 


MeOde 


B RITAIN is considering 
importing blood clot- 
ting agents from the 
United States as concern 
mounts over the safety of 
home-grown blood donations 
and Mood products. 

Government officials, al- 
ready assessing the possible 
risks of contracting human 
BSE through transfusions 
and Wood-related products, 
are In talks with the Ameri- 
can Red (boss over supplies 
of Factor VUL a treatment for 
baemo p h D lacs derived from 
blood pteema. 

The officials say the Ameri- 
cans approached them, and 
believe the organisation 
wants to sell Factor VUL on 
the general market, for which 
it would need a British 
licence. 

Ministers would have to 
confirm any deal, but Richard 
Walker, chief executive of 
BPL, the blood products com- 
pany owned by the Depart- 
ment of Health, and Amy Gra- 
ham., manager of 
international marketing end 
scrips for the US Red Cross, 
have already had talks. She 
wfll travel to Britain for fur- 
ther discussions this month. 

to toe past, same American 
imports carried the HIV vi- 
rus, but some haemophilia di- 
rectors now think they are a 


Car thief takes 
boys for a ride 


better bet than British 
products. 

BPL said yesterday: “We 
have no shortage of Factor 
VUL We don’t think it needs 
replacing. That product has a 
very good safety record.” 

Some of the 23 people who 
have so far been victims of 
new variant CJD (txvCJD), 
the official name for the BSE- 
linked condition, have been 
blood donors. Two batches of 
British-made blood products, 
some of which went to Ire- 
land. have already been 
recalled, although to date 
there is no known instance of 
nv CJD cases among haemo- 
philia sufferers. 

The haemophilia directors 
prefer more expensive syn- 
thetic products, but availabil- 
ity varies. Paul Giangrande, 
head of the biggest centre at I 
the Churchill hospital, 

I Oxford, said he would support 1 
any move by BPL to import 
i plasma products. 

“What is going to happen if 
another person goes down 
with new variant CJD who 
appears to have been a donor. 
We are going to be in 
trouble." 

Scientists are also consider- 
ing a strategy to reduce the 
number of white blood cells 

— thought most likely to 
carry the BSE agent, if it is 
transmissable through blood 

— as a precaution, althou gh 
this could prove expensive. 


David Ward 


T WO young brothers were 
recovering at home yes- 
terday after being taiom 
for a ride by a thief who stole 
their father's car. 

The man drove the boys at 
high speed at night through 
back streets to Bury, Greater 
Manchester. 

The abduction followed an 
incident at ♦hi* weekend in 
which children aged two and 
three were driven away by 
another thief who stole a car 
In Audenshaw, Greater Man- 
chester. They were found 
more than seven hours later. 

Ben Berry, aged 14, and his 
brother Jacob, 10, were doz- 
ing in the white Mazda saloon 
when their father, John, 
stopped at a shop, leaving the 
key In the ignition. 

“When 1 Ramp out, file car 
had gone and there was no 
sign of the kids,” said Mr 
Barry. “A thousand th«iig ht» 
went through my wimri. Was 
someone playing a joke? 2 ran 
home and told my wife, 
Lynne, to phone the police." 

Ben, who been in the 
front passenger seat, said that 
when the man got into the 
driver's seat he did not real- 
ise it was not his father. “The 
car started off really fast and 
all I could see was the tops at 
the bouses,” he said. “I didn’t 
know where I was. He started 


going down all these alleys. 

“Then we bit this bumpy 
road. I turned round and he 
didn’t look like my dad at all 
He stopped on this track and 
said Get out of the car. kid'." 

Ben, not realising that his 
brother was still in the back 
seat, saw Jacob's head pop up. 

“I leaned forward to get the 
back door open and my 
brother out but the car sped 
oft I chased it, but it stormed 
down a pitch Maefr jn>ad and i 
didn't know where I was. 

“I ran back to the nearest 
house, where this guy was 
outside pumping his tyres up. 
He ran inside and phoned the 
police to ten them my brother 
was still in the car. We got 
Into this man’s car and 
started to head after them." 

Mr Berry said the thief con- 
tinued at high speed down the 
track to a point where the 
road was blocked by another 
car. "The thief got oat, told 
the woman driver he was a 
police nffirw chairing thieves 
and told her to take Jacob 
back to tiie main toad.” 

Jacob got into the woman’s 
car, and as they drove up the 
trade he was spotted by Ben 
coming tiie other way. 

Mr Berry, meanwhile, 
searched local streets to his 

wife’s car. 

Pare n t s and sons were re- 
united after an hour. Police are 
sear ching for both car and 
thief 


Rescue workers search for the missing man on the cHff edge near St Agnes Head, Cornwall photoghapmer mck rob«soh 

Cliff top driving lesson tragedy 


Man feared dead after woman 
escapes 250ft plunge into sea 


Rnaffdh Nicoll 
and Stuart Millar 


A MAN is feared dead 
after the car in which 
he was giving his girl- 
friend a driving lesson 
plunged 250ft off a cliff in 
north Cornwall. 

Andrew Dunklin, in hi« 
twenties, erf St Agnes, Corn- 
wall, is believed to have gone 
over the edge with the car at 
the Beacon, a coastal beauty 
spot near St Agnes Head. The 
woman, who has not been 


named, managed to scramble 
to safety out of the Ford Fies- 
ta’s driving seat She called 
the coastguard and helped to 
the search by the police and 
the navy until it was called off 
as darkness felL 
“This was a tragic acci- 
dent,” said Colin Sturman of 
Falmouth Coastguard, which 
is coordinating the search. 
“We will resume searching at 
first light tomorrow.” 

A spokesman for Devon and 
Cornwall police said they 
would be talking to the wom- 
an to try to establish bow the 


Keeper 
dropped 
for name 
calling 


John D un can 


A FORMER Cameroon 
World Cup goalkeeper 
has been sacked from 
Molesey Football Club for 
shouting his name too 
loudly. 

Andre Bo'e, Cameroon * s , 
third string keeper during 
the 1990 World Cup in 
Italy, has found his ser- 
vices unwanted in the Ry- i 
man League after referees 
complained that his charg- 
ing from, goal shouting his 
name constituted ungentle- | 
manly conduct. 

“He kept shouting ‘Boo’ 
when the ball was to be 
passed to him near the goal 
mouth,” said Ben CKCon- 1 
nor, secretary of Molesey 
PC in Surrey. "He says he i 


L*. 


tragedy happened. Ambu- 
lance crews treated her at the 
scene for a shoulder injury 
and shock, but she was not 
admitted to hospital. Instead, 
she stayed at the cliff, where 
the car had fallen into 30ft of 
water. 

Divers were flown in by two 
Sea King rescue helicopters 
from tiie Royal Naval Air 
Station at Culdrose, but they 
were unable to work because 
the sea was too rough near 
the foot of the cliffs The St 
Ives lifeboat and the St Agnes 
inshore lifeboat arrived with 
two coastguard cliff rescue 
teams. 

All that could be recovered 
from the foot of the cliff was 
clothing and a bag. Wreckage 
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Andre Bo'e: sacked for his tactics' photograph; ben radford 


was only shouting his 
name, but it sounds like 
“Boo’ to everyone else. We 
tried to get him to shout 
’keeper’, but he wouldn't. 
The referee had to tell him 


off for unsporting behav- 
iour. It really got to them.” 
Bo’e's stay at Molesey has 
been somewhat troubled 
since he arrived at the start 
of the season on a free 


of the car was washing 
around in the surf. 

“Rescuers have been find- 
ing lots of wreckage from the 
car. but It Is becoming clear 
the man must have lift the 
vehicle,’ 1 a spokesman for the 
coastguard said. 

Friends and neighbours in 
St Agnes, where the couple 
live, were appalled. 

A neighbour said that Mr 
Dunklin stood little chance 
with such a foil, “it’s all so 
desperately sad," she said. “I 
don’t know what they were 
doing up there at The Beacon. 
They were probably just hav- 
ing fun and looking at the 
waves because it is such a 
brilliant vantage point but it’s 
a notorious spot" 


transfer from Greenock 
Morton in Scotland. “When 
we played Wembley FC at 
their small ground Andre 
went to Wembley Stadium, 
where he’d been reserve for 
his country once,” said 
O'Connor. “He phoned and 
we mid ’Go to Sudbury 
station’. He turned up at 
Sunbury. 

“On a 7.45pm kick off be 
turned up at 8.10. We had 
put one of the outfield play- 
ers in goal and were lead- 
ing l-O. Andrd came on and 
within, five minutes we 
were 2-1 down. But he is a 
great loss to the dub.” 

Bo'e's command of 
English occasionally 
proved an advantage, how- 
ever. He was imperturbable 
when barracked by oppos- 
ing fens, said his team 
mates. “In an FA Trophy 
match they were swearing 
at him and he said what 
lovely gentlemen they 
were,” said O'Connor. 

Bo'e, aged 84, a computer 
engineer. Is now between 
clubs. “It is very unfair," 
he said last night. “I would 
not want to intimidate 
other players. 1 kept shout- 
ing Bo. leaving out the part 
cf my name after the apos- 
trophe. They thought, be- 
cause of my accent, that ! 
was saying Boo. But 1 don’t 
see why I can’t shout my 
name. Everyone else does." 








* 
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Demand for compensation from angry former PoWs casts shadow over Prime Minister’s visit to T okyo but Whitehall dampens hopes 

Blair told to seek Japanese apology 


Ewm MacAaMU, Chief 

PoOtlalComipoMtant 


F ORMER prisoners of 
war are urging Tony 
Blair to put pressure 
on the Japanese gov- 
ernment to apolo- 
gise Dor iH-treatement during 
the second world war and pay 
compensation. 

The veterans hope that Mr 
Blair, who leaves tomorrow 
for a four-day visit to Tokyo, 
will be able to secure apack- 
age because the Japanese gov- 
ernment will be anxious to 
avoid embarrassing scenes 


when the Emperor Em- 
press visit Britain in May. 

But Whitehall sources last 
night dampened expectations, 


saying Mr Blair win raise the 
issue but the Jap ans gov- 
ernment in recent contacts 
bad insisted It would not pay 
compensation. 

The issue will cast a 
shadow over Mr Blair's visit, 
during which he Intends to 
concentrate an inward invest- 
ment and Japanese-EU rela- 
tions. 

Arthur Titherfogton, chair- 
man of the Japanese Labour 
Camp Survivors’ Association, 
which claims 9,000 members. 


said yesterday that other 
countries, such as Germany, 
Austria, and even the US, had 
paid compensation to victims, 
but Japan alone had refused 
either to apologise or pay 
proper compensation. 

“We are not doing this from 
a sense of revenge or any- 
thinglike that" said Mr Titb- 
erlngton,- who wants £tMX)0 
for either the former PoWs or 
their widows. 

“It is for Justice. I worked 
as a slave . in copper mines. 
Someone made money out at 
that and I want 
compensation.*’ 

After three years of legal 


wrangling in the Tokyo 
courts, the issue is due to 
come to a head on February 
29 when the Japanese govern- 
ment's lawyers give their res- 
ponse to the rfairn Mr Tlther- 
ington. who will be in court 
said: “The money Is not im- 
portant We want a sum of 
money plus a meaningful 
apology. The Japanese prime 
mini ster has apologised but 
that was a personal thing 
from him, not from the gov- 
ernment. The Japanese do not 
want to lose fece." 

The Japanese government 
had been procrastinating, 
during which time more of 


his members ; had .died. 
“Maybe that is part of their 
grand plan." 

When Emperor Hirohito 
visited Britain Ib 1971, he met 
with silence from the crowds 
lining the streets of London. 
Both the Japanese and Brit- 
ish governments hope there 
will some warmth when his 
son and successor. Emperor 
Akhito. makes his first state 
visit in May. 

Mr Titherington said that 
he h fld asked for a roy^Hng 
with Mr Blair to brief him 
about .the British case but 
that had not been granted. He 
had Instead last month met 


the Foreign Office minister. 
Derek Fatchett, who had told 
him that trying to get agree- 
ment from the Japanese gov- 
ernment Was “like hanging 
your head against a brick 
wall”. 

The veteran was captured 
at the fell of Singapore in 1942 
and held by the Japanese in 
Taiwan for three years. Ger- 
many and Austria had paid 
out billions of marks to the 
victims of the Holocaust, he 
said, and the US had given 
$20,000 in 1962 to each Japa- 
nese moved from the west 
coast during the war. 

The veterans' legal case 


was boosted last spring when 
Frits Balghpven, professor of 
international law at Leiden 
university in Holland, and 
the leading authority on the 
treatment of PoWs, told the 
Tokyo court that the claims 
for compensation were valid 
because, under the 1907 
Hague Convention, individ- 
uals were able to make c.inimc 
for abuse of human ri gh ts 

Mr Titherington yesterday 
received an initial response 
from the Japanese govern- 
ment’s lawyers but was hav- 
ing to have it translated. 

Mr Fatchett met Japanese 
ministers and officials on a 


visit to Japan in November 
bat was told the country had 
no case to answer. The Japa- 
nese government has long in- 
sisted that the San Francisco 
Treaty of 1951 had provided 
for compensation hut the vet- 
erans argue that this was a 
treaty between governments 
and did not properly take in- 
dividuals into account. 

The Japanese ambassador, 
Sadayuki Hayashi, laid a 
wreath at the ruins of Coven- 
try Cathedral in November as 
a gesture, and a former Japa- 
nese prime minister apolo- 
gised in 1995 during the VJ- 
Day ceremonies. 








tragedy 



The Valiant Soldier, wbose bar (right) has been untouched since 1965 

Residents enlist in fight for 
cash to keep undisturbed 
pub as lasting monument 



Emily ShsffleMokt a drive to b^Ject life into the Valiant Soldier 


* 
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Brian Cross, who wants the 
pub to remain undisturbed 


M ORE than thirty 
years ago Alice and 
Mike Roberts 
shouted last orders In the 
popular Valiant Soldier 
pub and ushered their regu- 
lars out the door for the 
very last time. 

They, cleared glasses, 
stoked the fire, took a final 
look around the Dartmoor 
pub they had been serving 
drinks in since 1938, locked 
the bar and slid the bolts 
across the door. 

Mr Roberts was unwell 
and Whitbread brewers 
bad said they could buy the 
freehold on condition they 
shut the pub and made it 
their home. 

That was In 1965. It was 
not until September 1996 — 


when Widowed Mrs Roberts 
was forced to sell the pub to 
pay for her care in a home 
tor the elderly — that an es- 
tate agent walked in and 
found the bar undisturbed 
since the night it closed. 
Dominoes were laid out on 
the table, darts still in the 
hoard and the scores 
chalked up on the board. 

A few dirty glasses were 
still stacked on the bar, dis- 
carded cigarette packets Ut- 
tered the ashtrays and even 
the tin contained shillings 
and old pennies. 

There was little dust to 
show the passing of the 
years -— foe only clue being 
the 1966 Whitbread calen- 
dar on the wall and an anti- 
quated price list. 


Scientists forecast scorching summers 
for Britain by middle of the next century 


Tim Radford 
Science Editor 


B Y 2050, one British sum- 
mer to three could be a 
scorcher, according to cli- 
mate scientists. 

At present. <me summer In 
about 90 hits the highs of up 
to 36C, and foe s unshi ne 
levels experienced during 
1995 and 1976. two of the most 
glorious summers of the cen- 
tury. But according to the lat- 
est computer models, overall 
temperatures are likely to 
rise by between L2C and I.6C 


as greenhouse gases build up 
in the atmosphere. 

The South and East will get 
wa nner and drier: rainy days 
could drop 4 pa- cent, and 
summer rainfell 6 per cent, 
according to foe Met Office’s 
Hadley Centre for Climate 
Prediction and Research. 

Scotland could expect wet- 
ter weather in both winter 
and summer, but the number 
of very hot days — above 25C 
— will increase from an aver- 
age of 12 to 20 a year, an d the 
number of days with frost 
could go down from 42 to 18. 

There is no certainty in dl- 
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mate forecasting. Last year, 
for instance, a US scientist 
warned that a global wanning 
could alter ocean currents 
such as the Gulf Stream — 
and leave the British Isles 
with Arctic temperatures. 
But for now foe consensus is 
for a wanner Britain. 

In a speech to farmers' in 
Oxford yesterday Trevor 
Davies, director of the Oi- 
xnatic Research Unit at the 
University of East Anglia. 
Bald- ‘There has been a major 
improvement in computer 
model performance, and most 
climate scientists believe the 
projections presented here 
are reasonable Indications 
given present knowledge. We 
Should not, however, be sur- 
prised by the climate's ability 
to surprise us." 

Last night, foe Met Office 
amfir mwi that- January 1997 
was the driest for 200 years: 
only 15mm of rain fen the 
whole month January 1998 
was already dramatically dif- 
ferent at least 15mm of rain 
bad fallen on the first day, 
and BO per cent of the average 
January rain had ar ri v ed in 
the first five days. 



Social historians say the 
Valiant is an extraordinary 
time capsule capturing pub 
Hfe in the 1960s and is be- 
lieved to be unique. 

Nothing has been touched 
s i nce and now the town re£ 
idents axe battling to raise 
£200,000 to keep their little 
slice of history intact and 
turn it into a museum. 

At least £100,000 Is 
needed by the end of the 
year for urgent renova- 
tions. By 2000 a further 
£90,000 will have to be 
found for Teignbridge dis-; 
trict counci l which brought 
foe Valiant last year for 
£70,000. However It has 
warned it will sell it in two 
years unless the town can 
buy it. 


Brian Cross, from the 
Bnc kf a s tlelgh 2000 charity 
group, which is seeking to 
preserve the pub. said yes- 
terday: “Although we will 
never be able to serve ale in 
there a gain, the pub is full 
of gems we don't want to let 
go of. Teignbridge Is a quiet 
little town and tourists 
could generate much 
needed trade. 

“We are also hoping to 
build up an archive of oral 
history from those who 
used to drink in it.” 

Charles Trade, aged 70, 
said he had his first pint of 
beer in foe Valiant when be 
was 18 in June 1945. 

“It was a very popular 
pub, usually fhll and the 
Robertses always remem- 


bered your name,” he said. 
“During the last war lots of 
AineflCan soldiers based 
nearby- and the Women’s 
Land Army also drank in 
there. In those days the 
police would come at 10pm 
and order you to get out 
whether you had finished 
your pint or not, ” he added. 

First opened in 1831, it 
was not considered one of 
the most up-market of the 
town’s 20 pubs. 

Cash is being raised by 
charging visitors to the pub 
and the fund raising char- 
ity group has applied for a 
lottery grant. It is also ap- 
pealing to other charities. 

Until then the fixture of 
the pub that time forgot is 
u nc ertai n . 


Hot can of tea makes debut in Bolton, wooing and 
winning over lollipop persons and market traders 


David Ward 


T HE people have been gasp- 
ing for this cm gale-blasted 
streets cf a northern town. 
The whole world would have 
dam oared for it had it known 
it wanted it. 

One of foe great products of 
a civilization marching opti- 
mistically into the third mil- 
lennium, thp ready-todrink 
can cf tea, was launched yes- 
terday at the Candy and 
Cards shop in Bolton. Greater 
Manchester. 

Pay your 55p to Varsha Ha- 
hd, foe proprietor, rip off the 
ring pull **nrf quaff 190ml of 
PG Tips brewed in Manches- 
ter, cflfinafl in Belgium anH 
heated for three hours In Bol- 
ton to between 55 and 57C. 

Brooke Bond, which has 
produced both tea grannies 
and the pyramidical tea bag, 
is so confident about the 
fixture of Its £6 million inno- 
vation that it has offered free 
can vouchers to Bolton's 180 
lollipop persons. 

The 130 can have white tea. 
with or without sugar, or opt 
far a can of white Red Moun- 



Technology marches on: 
Brooke Bond's tinned tea 

tain coffee or hot chocolate. 

Yesterday Brooke Bond's 
marketing people awaited 
verdicts from a small group cf 
Bolton lollipoppers. John Cas- 
tle said the brew tasted better 
than his own: ‘1 like my tea 
hot, strong and sugary and 
this Is great It’s not too tinny 
to taste, and it's lovely and 
hot in your hand.” 


Norma Edmundson said: 
“It tastes great, especially 
when it’s cold and rainy like 
today. I normally wait till 1 
get home for a brew, but this 
is just foe way I make it-” 
Arthur Dawson was the odd 
lollipop out: *1! don’t like it It 
tastes too tinny . Tea should 
be brewed In a pot and made 
to your own taste. The hot 
chocolate's not bad though.” 
In the interests of wider 
research, cans were taken to 
the chilled. to- the-marrow 
traders on Bolton's market 
Flower seller Gordon Ball 
said foe stuff in the can was 
better than the brew he pours 
from a flask, and fishmonger 
Pauline Fletcher tried foe cof- 
fee and said her stall's kettle 
had just been made redun- 
dant Tm really surprised 
but it’s actually lovely.” 

JO! Winter, Brooke Bond’s 
marketing controller, said foe 

biggest challenge was getting 
the tea right. “We spent three 
years trying to get that fresh 
brewed taste. We launched in 
Bolton because it’s typical erf 
the British public.” 

The company did not reveal 
the reaction of its Chimps. 





Since Kenya’s colonial days, people have been 
systematically driven off their land to make way 
for wildlife. “They have always treated us as 
pests,” says Koikai Oloitiptip. 
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NOTICE TO BURTON GROUP. 
CARDHOLDERS 

THE RATES OF INTEREST APPLICABLE TO 
CARD ACCOUNTS FOR BURTON GROUP 
COMPANIES OPERATED BY GE CAPITAL 
BANK LIMITED INCLUDING, IN 
PARTICULAR, THOSE FOR BURTON 
MENSWEAR, DEBENHAMS, DOROTHY 
PERKINS, EVANS, PRINCIPLES, TOPMAN, 
TOPSHOP, BURTON STAFF AND BURTON 
SHAREHOLDERS ARE TO BE INCREASED 
AS F0LL0WS:- 


ACCOUNT TYPE 

MONTHLY 

APR 

OPTION ACCOUNTS 
-PAID BY 

RATE 

(VARIABLE) 

DIRECT DEBIT 
-PAID BY 

2.15% 

29.0 

OTHER MEANS 

2J28% 

31.0 

BUDGETACCOUNTS 
POWER OPTION 

2.32% 

31.6 

ACCOUNTS 

2.21% 

29.9 


F0R DEBENHAMS BUDGET ACCOUNTS 
THESE NEW RATES WILL APPLY TO ALL 
BALANCES BROUGHT FORWARD FROM 
15 JANUARY 1998 AND TO ALL 
TRANSACTIONS DEBITED FROM THAT 
DATE. FOR ALL OTHER ACCOUNTS, THESE 
RATES WILL BECOME EFFECTIVE ON 
19 JANUARY 1998 AND WILL APPLY TO 
ALL INTEREST BEARING BALANCES 
OUTSTANDING ON AND TO ALL 
TRANSACTIONS DEBITED 
FROM THAT DATE. 

THE FINANCIAL DETAILS IN CARDHOLDERS' 
CREDIT AGREEMENTS ARE VARIED TO 
REFLECT THESE CHANGES IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH THE PROVISIONS OF THOSE 
AGREEMENTS. 

GE CAPITAL BANK LIMITED. REGISTERED IN 
ENGLAND NO. 1456283. REGISTERED OFFICE; 

6 AGAR STREET, LONDON WC2N 4HR. 

GE CAPITAL BANK LIMITED IS AFFILIATED 
WITH GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY (USA) 
AND NOT CONNECTED WITH THE ENGLISH 
COMPANY OF A SIMILAR NAME. 
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6 WORLD NEWS 


World news in brief 

UN appeals for more 
food for North Korea 


THE United Nations’ World Pood Programme appealed for 
million in. emergency aid yesterday to avert tamrnew 
North Korea, saying that food stocks in thecountry could ran 
out by April. The WFP said It needed 6S7 .972 tonnes of food to 
distribute to 75 million North Koreans, op sharply from the 
4.7 million it helped last year. It is the biggest appeal in Che 
organisation's history. , 

“We are naping on [the international co m m uni ty] to be more 

generous to prevent food shortages becoming a famine, its 

executive director, Catherine Bertini. told a news conference. 

Hunger and malnutrition have become widespread since 
floods devastated large areas of farmland in 1995 and 1396-The 
floods were followed last year by a severe drought — Reuters. 


Strikes on Chechens urged 

ONE OF Russia’s most powerful generals called yesterday for air 
strikes against “bandit targets" in the separatist territory of 
Chechenia, confirming the fears ofCbechens and Russian liber- 
als that a hardline party of war still exists in the Kremlin. General 

Anatoly Kuliltov, head of the Interior ministry, said the recent 
enerrm* raid on a Russian tank base in B una i ksk . east of 
Chechenia. justified retaliation. 

Commander of the anny during the Chechen war, Gen Kulikov 
has never been reconciled to withdrawal in 1996. A Chechen 
minister. Moviadi Udugov. said be was bent on under m in i n g 
peace efforts. — James Afeefc. Moscow. 


Hague war crimes trial opens 

THE trial of a suspected Bosnian Croat prison commander 
accused of offences against Muslim mmutas opened yesterday at 
the Hague tribunal. Zlatko Aleksovski, aged 37, is accused of 
mistreating prisoners at the Kaonik detention camp in central 
Bosnia in 1993. He has pleaded not guilfy. 

Meanwhile the tribunal said Vlatko Kupreskic. a Bosnian 
Croat seized by Nhto troops near Vitez last month, will appear 
beforeit next week charged with attacking and K fllingMuslim 
civilians in Bosnia in 1993. — Reuters, The Hague. 


Grammy nominees revealed 

TFTR T-prarri Ing Industry has a nnnrmrwd the nominees for its 
annual Gramm y a w ards, with newcomer Paula Cole’s This Fire 
heading the list Other nominees included Shawn Colvin for 
Sunny Came Home, and Sheryl Crow for Everyday is a Winding 
Road. Bob Dylan and Paul McCartney received nominations for 
Time OutrfMind and Flaming Pie.— Reuters. New York. 


Sounds like a victory 

AN ANTI- WHALING group named the son afNorway's leading 
whaler “crewman of the year” for accidentally sinking hlsfiun- 
ily's boat toe Oslo newspaper VerdensC^ng reported yesterday. 
Tl»45aMorild r owned by SteinarBastesen, sank at its wharf In 
Broonoysund, 430 miles north of Oslo, in November. 

After a series erf attacks on whaling boats, sabotage was sus- 
pected. But the police concluded that20-year-old Stein Eirik forgot 
to dose several valves. The Sea Shepherd group, which has 
claimed responsibility for several attacks on whaling boats, said 
by virtue of the accident toe younger Bastesen had “made a 
strong contrlbntlcn to pr otecting whales**. —A P. Oslo. 


Iranian plane crashes safely 

RESCUE teams found aH IU people on an Iranian airliner safe 
yesterday after the Fbkker-100 made an emergency landing in toe 
desert near the central city of Isfahan. Tehran radio said. 

“Fortnnatdy, because of toe rains in toe past few days and toe 
type afearth in the area, the ground was soft and the plane was 
able to perform a good emergency landing,” said AUShahnher- 
aght head oflran’s civil aviation authority. — Reuters. Tehran. 


Israel defends manoeuvres 

A SENIOR Israeli na vy o ffi cer yesterday dismissed as “political 
commentary" assertions that joint manoeuvres witoTuritey and 
the US m the Mediterranean were directed against other 
countries in the region. Today's 12-hour search-andrescne drill 
has prompted the anger of Arab sta t e s and Iran. 

"Hfs completely clear that some of the commentary on this drill 
is political commentary,'' said Brigadier-General Yedidya Ya’ari, 
Israel’s coordinator of the exercise. But Syria’s official al-Thawra 
newspaper called the manoeuvres "an encouragement to Israel to 
continue its aggressions against peace and Arab and Islamic 
states". — Reuters. Tel Atm 


Dog-bite epidemic in US 

THE US is suffering an epidemic of dog-bite injuries, and more 

than half the victims are children, wsairrfigis in P imns ylv ania 
said yesterday. One m six of the 45 million Americans bitten each 
year needed treatment, they said — Reuters, Chicago. 


Suicide painful for neighbours 

A SD1CTOE attempt bya31-yeaivflri imgmpk typdT>iifrr hfnaw failnd 

but he succeeded in blowing up a row ofhouses, the Dutch media 
reported yesterday. He turned an gas taps In his home on Sunday 
night then struck ft matrii, <f >»mnlL<ihing hi^Vtrm«» anri damaging 
the structures of three others in the northern town of Beflen. The 
man suffered burns. — Reuters. Amsterdam. 


Invoking the escape clause 



Mimi the cat leaves her owner's DFO-«tyIe vehicle at Ms 
farm near Bordeaux in France. JoelTessier’s electric- 
powered saucer can cruise at l2mph photograph: bob bms 


‘Pride of Russian music’ dies 

GEORGY SVIRIDOV, one of Russia's most prominent composers 
this century, has died ofaheart attack aged 82. 

“Undoubtedly he was one of the greatest composers of the 20th 
century/* Interfax news agency quoted the prime minister. Viktor 
Chernomyrdin, as saying. 

Sviridov was die disciple afDmitry Shostakovich, who once 
called him his most talented puptl and his choral and symphonic 
works "the pride ofRusslan music". — Raders. Moscow. 


Marriage made for CNN 

JAMES RUBIN, a spokesman for the UnitedStetes state depart- 
ment; admitted yesterday that reports that he fe to many Chris- 

tiane Amanpour, CNN’s star reporter, were true. When the 
cameras at a department briefing were turned oft; be said: “My 
mother Is thrilled." —AP, Washington. 
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Election year in Germany 



Fortress Europe 


In the first of 
three articles 
on key issues 
facing voters, 
Ian Traynor 
in Bonn reports 
on the battle to 
champion law 
and order and 
clamp down 
on immigration 


T O ARRIVE at the lit- 
tle airport in Mon- 
cben-GLadbach in 
north-west Ger- 
many is to enter a 
country not named on any 
map. The signs ushering you 
through passport control to 
the baggage reclaim welcome 
yoa not to the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, nor even to 
the European Union. 

They filter you in two direc- 
tions: the first lane seems to 
be lading to a strange place 
named Schengen, bereft of 
border guards and passport 
checks: the second takes you 
into “Non-Schengen’', a place 
erf queues, electronic identity 
checks, and computerised in- 
ternational databases. 

Germany is the linchpin of 
Schengen, or Fortress Europe 
as it is otherwise known. But 
more than two years after the 
vast transnational entity was 
born, it is losing faith in the 
ambitious experiment to abol- 
ish border controls from Lis- 
bon to Leipzig, from the Adri- 
atic to the Arctic. 

The reason for the loss erf 
faith can be summed up in 
two words: elections and for- 
eigners. On September 27, 
Germany goes to the polls in 
what many see as the most 
important election in perhaps 
a generation. 

It will be a national plebi- 
scite cm 16 years of Chancel- 
lor Helmut Kohl, who is bid- 
ding fair to become 
Germany’s longest-serving 
chancellor and the longest- 
ruling head of government in 
any Western democracy. 

In addition, 1998 sees elec- 
tions in four, perhaps five, 
of Germany's 16 states, in- 
cluding Lower Saxony and 
Bavaria. 


L AW and order has 
surfaced as a key 
battleground. 
Manfred Kanther, 
the hardline interior 
minister from Mr Kohl's 
Christian Democrats, has de- 
clared 1998 “the year of secu- 
rity". unveiling a plan to 
c ombat crime, curb immigra- 
tion, and demand similar 
action from Bonn’s European 
partners. 

Tomorrow. Bavaria's rul- 
ing Christian Social Union, 
part of Mr Kohl’s coalition, 
will go further. With an eye 
on its state poll a fortnight be- 
fore toe national vote, toe 
CSU will debate a policy 
paper on “internal security", 
demanding police powers to 
enforce checks on cars with- 
out grounds for suspicion, toe 



Germany’s foreign minister, Klara KlnkeL holds aloft a customs barrier in Stuttgart yesterday. It was set up by the youth wthgof hb Free De mocratic 
Party to demonstrate s rtrpor t far f rrfg nmting dnal natinnaffiy to Immigr ants Phcto«wh;BSBnowos8!iroo 


abolition of open penal insti- 
tutions, use of the domestic 
intelligence service to combat 
organised crime, and the ex- 
tension of crown-witness 
rules which at present can 
only be invoked for terrorism 
trials. 

The Social Democrats, des- 
perate to win alter 16 years in 
opposition, are also climbing 
cm to toe "get tough” band- 
wagon. Gerhard Glogowski, 
the Social Democrat interior 
minister of Lower Saxony, 
called this week for German 
border controls to be reintro- 
duced and Schengen shelved. 

His boss, Gerhard 
Schrader, faces the most im- 
portant election of his life on 
March 1. If he wins well in 
Lower Saxony, he will proba- 
bly be allowed to challenge 


Mr Kohl for the first time in 
September and could be the 
next chancellor. . 

Neither the Christian Dem- 
ocrats nor toe Social Demo- 
crats want to be accused of 
being soft on crime in an elec- 
tion season. And inevitably In 
Germany, toe law and order 
lobbying spills over Into anti- 


foreigner and anti-immigrant 
campaigning- 

By virtue of its size, wealth, 
geography, and previously 
hospitable attitude to immi- 
grants and refugees. Ger- 
many is toe wiftgriRt for indi- 
gents clamouring to be let in 
to Scbengen Europe. 

But politically at least, toe 
welcome mats have been pul- 
led away. It isopen season for 
encouraging xenophobia and 
scapegoating foreigners as 
social security spongers. 


The manifesto demands of 
the CSETs youth wing include 
a paper bluntly accusing non- 
Germans erf criminality and 

arguing that “many foreign- 
ers would rather sit to Jail In 
Germany In freedom at 
home”. 

Its blueprint for action In- 
cludes deporting non-Ger- 
mans convicted of crimes, 
using development aid to 
blackmail countries from 
which the immigrants come, 
and cutting from 16 to 10 the 


age up to which immigrants’ 
children may Join their fam- 
ilies in Germany . 

The arrival of boatloads of 


Kurdish refugees via Italy has 
Idea with toe start of 


cotocl 

German electioneering. To 
listen to the politicians, every 
boat person is hellbent on 
evading the controls to get to 
Germany to enjoy the good 
life at the taxpayer's expense. 

Yesterday senior GDI! poli- 
ticians urged the closure of 
Germany's borders. Mr 


Turkey tightens borders to stem exodus 


VURKEY promised 
I yesterday to tighten its 
borders to stem a wave of 
migrants leaving in flimsy 
boats for western Europe. 

A government 
spokesman. Sukra Sina 
Gurel, said “physical 
measures” at border 
crossings would be 
increased and toe visa 
system would be ex amin ed. 

Turkey is under pressure 
from the European Union to 


halt the flood of migrants, 
many of them Kurds from 
Turkey and Iraq, who have 
arrived in Italy recently . 

The EU*s external 
relations commissioner, 
Hans van den Broek, asked 
Turkey to step up security 
on its borders to stop the 
“completely uncontrolled 
tnflnT of immigrants". 

Some migrants try to 
sneak across Turkey's land 
border with Greece while 


others pay thousands of 
pounds for Illegal passage 
in Turkish ships. 

Turkish officials say the 
migration is due to 
economic reasons alone and 
deny Italian assertion that 
Turkey's 10 million Kurds 
suffer political persecution. 

Turkey has already 
launched an internal 
crackdown on would-be 
migrants, detaining 
hundreds. — Reuters: 


Kanther has spent the week 
reading toe riot act to the list 
fans because Rome said it 
would consider requests for 
political asylum. A Kurdish 
refcgee about to he deported 
to Turkey walked into a gar- 
age near M&nthervGladbach 
os Monday night, doused 
himself with petrol, set him- 
self alight and died. 

About one third of the 
350,000 Bosnian war refugees 
in Germany have been en- 
couraged to go home in toe 
last year and the push Is on to 
get rid of as many as possible 
before September. 

Schengen was a key 
element in Mr Kohl's drive 
for common EU asylum and 
immigration policies, but the 
enthusiasm has faded. At last 
summer's EU summit, he in- 
sisted on retaining his 
national veto on asylum mat- 
ters. The strangely named air- 
port signs may soon revert to 
something more familiar. 
Next- A paralysed system and 
the pressure jbr change 


Analysis, page 11; 

City notebook, pag* 12 


Jobseekers’ sit-in wins 
wide backing in France 


Paul Webster In Paris 


^■RANCE’S 3 milllan un- 
Hm employed have been 
■ urged to take part in a 
day of protest today, bringing 
to a climax three weeks of sit- 
ins by toe unemployed that 
have exposed deep divisions 
in Lionel Jospin’s Socialist- 
led government. 

Staging one of the most 
novel protests for years, job- 
seekers have spent the holi- 
day period in at least 20 wel- 
fare centres across the 
country to support demands 
for bigger benefits. 

The atmosphere turned 
sour when riot police cleared 
two buildings by force, and 
the labour minister, Martine 
Aubry, has come under criti- 
cism by parters in toe coali- 
tion, government. 

The worst treatment has 
been reserved for the secre- 
tary-general of the Socialist- 
led CFDT trade union, Nicole 
Notat, who administers toe 
unemployment contributions 
fund. Her effigy was burnt by 
protesters in the nothern 
town of Arras after she said 
they were being politically 
manipulated. 

With public opinion solidly 
behind the chomews (the un- 
employed), the government 
seems lost for a solution 
which wdl appease an elector- 
ate that voted for the left in 
June on its promise to create 
jobs. 

“There is dearly a problem 
in telling people to get back to 
work like toe lorry drivers, 
when they have nowhere to 


go next except the streets,” a 
labour ministry official said. 

The power of- what are 
known as jobseeker unions 
has come as a surprise. They 
are backed by the Socialist 
militant left, toe Greens 
toe Communists. But the true 
strength and political organi- 
sation of such organisations 
as Apeis, AC! and MNCP 
remained unclear yesterday, 
after the police cleared the 


The popularity of 
the protests was 
seen at Christmas 
when well-wishers 
sent piles of food, 
including fote gras 


Assedic — unemployment 
fund — offices in Perpignan, 
in the south-west. 

The most important com- 
mittees of chdmeurs In the 
Marseille and r.aig<<i areas 
are run by the Communist-led 
CGT trade union, which 
seems determined to cause 
trouble for Mr Jospin, despite 
the Communist Party's mem- 
bership of the coalition. 

The popularity of the unem- 
ployment protests was dem- 
onstrated at Christmas when 
piles of food. Including p&ti de 
foie gras, was sent ' by well- 
wishers to Assedic offices. In 
particular a seveu-storey 
building beside the Gare de 
Lyon in Paris, where about 20 


protesters were surrounded 
by police. 

The public sympathy re- 
called toe popular support for 
recant militant leftwing dem- 
onstrations in favour erf emer- 
gency housing for toe home- 
less and residence permits for 
illeg al immig r ants 

What was dismissed as a 
marginal event three weeks 
ago has grown into the occu- 
pation of about 20 welfare 
centres, and several hundred 
protesters are involved. But 
the true measure of support 
will not be apparent until 
planned street marches. 

Only about a third of toe 
3.1 million unemployed 
receive benefits. The protest- 
ers want a guaranteed mini- 
mum of about £500 a mnnth 
for all of them, and a £300 end- 
of-year bonus. The cost has 
been estimated at £1 bQUon. 

The unrest is a personal 
rebuff to Ms Aubry, whose 
job-creation plans have made 
little difference to the las per 
cent unemployment level. 
She was accused of evasion 
by the CGT spokesman, Fran- 
cois Desanti, for offering an 
extra £50 million for job train- 
ing. while the leader of the 
Greens, Dominique Voynet, 
said she had not dealt with 
thft f Vmriamantal problem. 

Other government mem- 
bers, including the finance 
minister, Dominique Straass- 
Kahn, have expressed sympa- 
thy for the protesters. This 
followed Ms Aubrys remark 
that toe sit-ins were illegal, a 
claim rejected by toe Commu- 
nist spoils minister, Marie- 
Georges Buffet 


Russians bridge past and 
present to stay off work 


hi Moscow 


T HE MAN from the de- 
partment of social de- 
velopment, Russia's 
holiday factory, had a list, 
of 59 holidays, all bat one 
of them — today's Russian 
Christmas — secular. 

He was weak on other Or- 
thodox Christian fasts and 
feasts, which are creeping 
into the crowded Russian 
calenda r , and forgot about 
Paratroopers Day, ah 
August holiday when any 
lad who wore or wanted to 
wear the blue beret of the 
paratroopers runs riot 
through Moscow. 

He did. however, remem- 
ber Chemists Day on the 
last Sunday in May, Prose- 
cutors Day on January 12 
and Inventors and Improv- 
ers Day on toe last Satur- 
day in June. 

. He said that only 10 holi- 
days were days off and de- 
nied that holiday inflation 
had taken place in the new 
Russia. “If you consider 
that Christmas was made a 
holiday before the collapse 
of toe Soviet Union Td say 
we were stfil at the same 
level as 1991.” 

The number of days off is 
the . same, but the number 
of officially recognised 
holidays has soared In 
President Boris Yeltsin's 
Russia, new feast days 
being added before old ones 
are curtailed. 

“As soon as a new minis- 
try appears they decide 
they’d rare to have their 


own professional holiday,” 
said Oleg Frolov, a public 
holiday consultant. 

The public holiday phi- 
losophy involves reviving 
pre-revolutionary tradi- 
tions, losing nothing from 
the Soviet era and adding 
some post-Soviet 

eclecticism. 

Although the number of 
general days off is not that 
high, Russians build 
“bridges” linking days off 
to weekends. The most no- 
torious Soviet “bridge” is 
still In place, between toe 
two-day May Day holiday 
and Victory Day on May 9. 

To make matters worse, 
new Russians have begun 
flirting with toe Catholic- 
Protestant Christmas on 
December 25 and promot- 
ing the “Old New Year” — 
New Year under the old cal- 
endar — on January 19-14. 

Mr Yeltsin has tinkered 
with the mwiw c ommunis t 
holiday on November 7, but 


not dared to cancel it. He 
has halved it to one day off 
and tried to change its 
name from Anniversary of 
toe Great October Socialist 
Revolution to Day of Ac- 
cord and Reconciliation. 

He has piled on addi- 
tional holidays: Constitu- 
tion Day. Independence 
Day, Russian Flag Day and 
Day of the Union of 
Peoples, which was estab- 
lished to mark the so far 
meaningless “union” of 
Russia and Belarus. 

There are so many holi- 
days that they have begun 
to clash. There was a row 
last year when, in an effort 
to save the economy from 
excessive time off, the gov- 
ernment said the Sunday 
after independence Day 
would be a working day. 
That Sunday turned out to 
be Whitsun, one of the holi- 
est days of the Orthodox 
calendar, and the govern- 
ment had to back down. 
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Response to massacres 


WORLD NEWS 7 
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RT7AZN is leading a 
European Union at- 
tempt to intervene in 
Algeria after reports 
that hundreds of civilians 
were killed last weekend in 
an upsurge of violence at the 
start of Ramadan, the Muslim 
month of fasting. 

Robin Cook, the Foreign 
Secretary, told MPs yesterday 
of his “deep concern" at the 
deteriorating situation and 
said discussions were taking 
place under the British presi- 
dency about sending a high- 
level EU mission to Algiers. 

According to one Algerian 
newspaper, several hundred 
people were burnt alive and 
117 bad their throats cut in two 
attacks in western Algeria. 

Showing belated concern 
after an estimated 65,000- 
80,000 deaths since 1992, diplo- 
mats said Britain had taken 
up a German proposal that 
the EU troika — the past, cur- 
rent and future holders of the 
s Lx -month presidency — 
should visit Algiers. 


It is hard to discuss human rights if 
the basic right of life is not granted 


massacres are very well 
known. They have claimed 
responsibility here in London 
and elsewhere.” 

The latest killing appears to 
be the work of the Armed Is- 
lamic Group (GIA), a radical 
organisation which has 
stepped up attacks since the 
largest rebel movement the 


in Brussels tomorrow. But 
foreign ministers are not due 
to diftniss Algeria until the 
end of the month. 

Mr Cook spoke of “apaHing" 
violence, and added: “We are 
deeply concerned by the situ- 
ation. It is very difficult to 
discuss human righ ts if the 
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A boy peeps out from behind armed citizens ofDaira de Ramika, western Algeria. The village was one of the four which 
were the scene of a massacre one week ago on the first day of Ramadan, when armed gangs killed more than 400 people 


Khatami breaks Pioneer of 
American taboo astrogeology 
on course to 

become man 
in the moon 


Reuters bn Tehran 

P RESIDENT Mohammed 
Khatami will break 
new ground this week 
when he becomes the first 
Iranian leader since the 
1979 Islamic revolution to 
launch a dialogue with the 
American people through 
television, Iranian analysts 
said. 

Mr Khatami, a relatively 
moderate Shiite Muslim 
cleric, stirred speculation 
about a thaw with Iran’s 
arch-foe Washington when 
he voiced respect last 
month for the "great people 
of the United States*' and 
said he wanted a dialogue 
with them. 

But the analysts said that 
Mr Khatami, who has been 
careful not to provoke a j 
backlash by powerful con- 
servative forces against the ' 
limited reforms he has in- 
troduced, was unlikely to go 
beyond restating Tehran’s 
case in Its confrontation 
with the US. 

"Advocating ties with the 
United States is political 
suicide in Iran, so Khatami 
is not going do that. But 
just addressing the Ameri- 
can people breaks an old 
taboo,” one analyst said. 

Iran's supreme leader, 
Ayatollah All Khamenei, 
who has the final say on for- 
eign policy, has rejected a 
thaw. He said last week that 
Tehran was not making any 
moves towards rapproche- 
ment with Washington. 

The Iranian media have 
repeatedly condemned 
reports in the West suggest- 
ing that Mr Khatami’s call 
for a dialogue with the 


American people and con- 
tacts between civilisations 
indicated that Tehran 
wanted to negotiate with 
Washington. 

Iranian leaders have said 
that any improvement in 
relations can be considered 
only after Washington 
drops its hostile attitude 
towards Tehran and releases 
billions of dollars of Iranian 
assets blocked after mili- 
tants seized the US embassy 
in Tehran during the revolu- 
tion in 1979. 

The US broke off diplo- 
matic relations with Iran In 
1960. Washington has Im- 
posed sanctions on Tehran, 
accusing it of backing 
te r ror is m and seeking nu- 
clear weapons — charges 
denied by Iran. 

An opinion poll by the 
English-language Tehran 
Times reported yesterday 
that most Iranians did not 
think it was the right time 
to restore relations with 
the US. 

“Lawmakers, university 
teachers, women’s affairs 
activists, the youth and com- 
mercial authorities believe 
that none but the leader is 
to make a decision on the 
resumption of Tehran’s ties 
with Washington,” it said. 
The paper did not give the 
size of the poll. 

One of several MPs inter- 
viewed by the paper, Hem- 
mat Beig-Moradl, was 
quoted as saying: “The 
United States should real- 
ise that there Is no change 
In the Iranian stance for 
resumption of ties . . . 
Resumption of ties with 
America Is a defeat for Iran 
and will disappoint Mus- 
lims across the world.” 


Tim Radford 
Science Edttor 


T HE late Eugene Shoe- 
maker was due to head 
for the moon early this 
morning- In the 1960s the 
planetary astronomer and 
founder of the science of 
astrogeology had dreamed of 
a career as an Apollo 
astronaut. 

Last year, just befbre he 
was killed In a road accident 
In Australia, he said: “Not go- 
ing to the moon and banging 
on it with my own hammer 
has been the biggest disap- 
pointment In life.” 

Colleagues at the Universi- 
ty of Arizona have seen to it 
that he will get there in the 
end. 

A tiny plastic capsule less 
than an Inch square wrapped 
in a little brass tribute has 
been slipped inside the space- 
craft Lunar Prospector, 
which is to make the first for- 
mal Nasa exploration of the 
moon for 25 years. 

In the capsule, with pic- 
tures of a comet and a crater 
and Unas from Romeo and Ju- 
liet. are the ashes of Eugene 
Merle Shoemaker, bom 1928, 
died 1997. 

Shoemaker, with his wife 
Carolyn and an amateur as- 
tronomer, David Levy, first 

spotted Comet Shoemaker- 
Levy 9, the famous “string of 
pearls” which crashed into 
the planet Jupiter in a series 
of thermonuclear-scale spec- 
taculars in 1994. 

He was also a driving force 
behind the “bullet hole 
theory” of planetary change: 
the belief that the Earth, like 
the moon. Mars and other 
planets, is pounded at inter- 
vals by heavy objects from 
outer space. 

But 30 years ago he turned 
the race to the moon into 
something more than a cold 
war stunt, persuading Nasa to 
train its astronauts in geology 
— and even to include a scien- 


Sri Lankans call 

for royal regret 


— . - - „ ■■■ Buddhist relic. The town 

Susannah Prksa In Colombo resisted Portuguese and 
■ * Dutch colo nialis ts before fall- 

N ATI ONALIST groups ing to British rule. 

in Sri Lanka have A big parade is planned for 
called on Prince February 4 — the anniver- 
Charles to apologise for Brit- sary of independence — when 
a in’s behaviour during more President Chandrika Kumar- 
than a century of colonial atunga is expected to give a 
rule before he visits the speech, 
countrv next month for the The committee may nave 
50th anniversary celebrations been inspired by protests 


tist on aboard the last Apollo 
mission. 

United States researchers 
all but abandoned the moon 
in 1972. Dreamers still had 
plans for bases on the Earth's 
only natural satellite: entre- 
preneurs polished up 
schemes for commercial ex- 
ploitation but nothing hap- 
pened until a satellite in 1994 
detected possible evidence of 
ice in a moon crater. 

The news electrified 
researchers: oxygen could be 
quarried from moonrock, and 
solar collectors could provide 
power, but no one could carry 
the water for a permanent 
base on the moon. Yet even a 
small store could be recycled. 

So Lunar Prospector, 4ft 
6ins in diameter, was built at 
a cost of £38 million. It will 
circle in a polar orbit about 
60 miles over the moon's sur- 
face. One instrument will 
map the magnetic fields over 
the entire surface. 

Three others will “read" 
the moon's rocks for signs of 
minerals, gases and frozen 
water. 

“If we can find sufficient 
water, it's going to be a land 

rush,” said Bill Feldman, of 
the Los Alamos National Lab- 
oratory. ‘Tm sure there are 
people who would colonise 
the moon once sufficient 
water is available." 

The geologist's ashes are 
not the first to go into space: 
remains of the US drugs guru 
Timothy Leary made the ulti- 
mate trip aboard a Pegasus 
launcher last year. 

But Shoemaker win actu- 
ally land on the moon: Lunar 
Prospector will stay In lunar 
orbit until its battery Gails, 
and then crash. 

“This is so important to 
us," said Carolyn, who sur- 
vived the accident that killed 
her husband. 

“It win bring a little clo- 
sure, in a way. to our feelings. 
We win always know when 
we look at the moon that 
Gene Is there." 


of its Independence. 


against the Queen's visit to 


The National Joint Commit- India last year, 
tee which represents the ex- The Queen, who refused de- 
tremist wing of the Sinhalese mands from relatives of those 
majority, says the British shot by British i troops at ^n- 


Prospector heads for a 
distant Klondike 
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The Foreign 
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^ change the 

visit in the 

tight of the protests. There 
appears little support for the 
nationalists in the capital. Co- 
lombo, where observers say 
there is respect for the royal 
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Clinton hails era of balanced budgets 


Martfai Kettle in Washington 

P RESIDENT Bill Clinton 
has announced that the 
United States govern- 
ment will be able to balance 
its budget in 1999. His state- 
ment this week that the target 
which has preoccupied Amer- 
ican politics for nearly 20 
years will be met three years 
earlier than anticipated came 
with government predictions 
of future surpluses. 

There is now sharp political 
debate about what should be 
done with those surpluses. 
While not r ulin g out tax cuts, 
Mr Clinton wants to use the 
money to bolster government 
social programmes, including 
social security and education. 

Yesterday he announced 
that the 65-plus retirement 
health-care insurance scheme 
would be extended in certain 
circumstances to cover people 
as young as 55. 

But Republican opponents 
plan to use their control of 
Congress and their power at 
state level to push for tax cuts 
in this election year. 


The House Speaker, Newt 
Gingrich, called for every 1 
year of surplus to be marked j 
by a tax cut while his col- 
league Bill Archer, chairman 
of the House ways and means 
committee, said: “It's impor- 
tant to reduce the excessive 
tax burden on the American 
people, which in turn reduces 
the size and power of 
government." 

Mr Clinton's announce- 
ment marks the end of a polit- 
ical era. For more than 25 
years, domestic politics has 
been dominated by mounting 
public-sector deficits, fuelled 
by the mid-1970s oil price in- 
crease, 1980s unemployment 
and early 1990s recession. 

Deficits shaped the politics 
of the Reagan-Thatcher era, 
which tried — and largely 
foiled — to meet demands on 
both sides of the Atlantic for 
an end to the high taxes and 
costs endemic in the spiral- 
ling spending bill But they 
also shaped the Clinton-Blair 
era, causing leftwing parties 
to abandon Keynesian eco- 
nomics and “tax-and-spend" 
policies in favour of govern- 


mental programmes marked . 
by “fiscal responsibility” and 1 
“hard choices". , 

But an economic boom, full 
employment and fiscal auster- 
ity are about to achieve the 
US's first balanced budget 
since President Richard 
Nixon in 1969. 

And unlik e that isolated ex- 
ample — the only balanced 
federal budget since 1958 — 
1999 promises to be the first of 
several. 

"You’ll see surpluses as for 
as the eye can see," Gene 
Spurting, the director of the 
president’s national economic 
council, said. 

Deficit politics dictated a 
political convergence be- 
tween left and right In the 20 
years to 1975, the US federal 
deficit only once exceeded the 
$100 billion (£60 billion) mark, 
even at the height of the Viet- 
nam war. 

But in the 20 years after, it 
only once fell below that 
mark. Between 1983 and 1994. 
despite Ronald Reagan’s 
promise to balance the bud- 
get, the deficit was consis- 
tently above $200 billion. 


Mr Clinton's announce- 
ment of a surplus this year of 
$22 billion means political 
parties can again choose dif- 
ferent paths — to spend the 
surpluses on public goods or 
private ones. 

Mr Clinton has cautioned 
against “using a projected 
future surplus as a pretext for 
returning to the foiled poli- 
cies of the past". 

But he is likely to seize the 
opportunity to increase 
spending on education and 
medical research. 

The White House senior ad- 
viser, Rahm Emanuel, said 
the balanced budget created 
conditions in which the ad- 
ministration could promote 
“a different vision of govern- 
ment as an affirmative force, 
a force for good”. 

Such programmes and lan- 
guage underline the growing 
difference between the Demo- 
crats and Mr Gingrich’s 
Republicans. Mr Gingrich 
says the federal surplus 
should be used to reduce the 
continuing national debt, but 
that he had a goal of "at least 1 L 
a small tax cat every year". 
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A much-needed start 

But the EU needs strong words to wake Algiers 


ALGERIA HAS reached a critical mass 
of tragedy where — at long last — the 
outside world is compelled to pay atten- 
tion. The new EU initiative which coin- 
cides with the start of the British presi- 
dency may be fuzzy in detail but it is a 
much-needed start. The Algerian 
regime’s protest against interference in 
its “internal affairs" is weakened by 
the manifest failure to prevent blood- 
shed on a huge scale. As Bosnia has 
shown, sovereignty is no longer an 
absolute bar to foreign concern where 
human rights are violated, and stand- 
ing idly by has become less acceptable. 
How the international community 
should act is much more difficult to 
decide, but act it must 
We have reached this point much 
later in time than if Algeria had been 
Bosnia in the sense of being targeted by 
the Western media ever since the emer- 
gency began. The EU could equally well 
have resolved to act a year ago — when 
there was also a dramatic escalation of 
violence during Ramadan. But a 
country where foreign TV crews are 
excluded (or do not dare to venture) 
enjoys a degree of immunity from for- 
eign concern. Nor does Algeria sit 
astride European lines of communica- 
tion where it cannot be ignored. The 
fact that it sits on top of large oil 
reserves has had the opposite effect of 
dissuading some foreign governments 
from questioning too closely the behav- 
iour of Algeria’s military-dominated 
regime. The decision of that regime five 
years ago to thwart an Islamist victory 
in the general election should have 
been firmly* condemned (as this paper 
did at the time). It has been argued that 
the decision was justified because such 
a victory would have resulted in a 
repressive successor regime — particu- 
larly in its attitude to women. Whether 
this is sufficient grouds for Interfering 
with a people's democratic choice is 
debatable. In practice the outcome 


could hardly have been worse than the 
consequences so for in which 65,000 
people — including large numbers of 
innocent women — have been killed , 
and thousands of families have been 
destroyed. 

The question is how to translate in- 
tentions into specifics, particularly 
when initiatives may be unacceptable 
to the sitting government There is a 
clear need for direct aid for the victims 
and their families if NGOs can be found 
with sufficient brave volunteers to pro- 
vide it on the spot Yesterday it ap- 
peared that the regime might just be 
persuaded to accept a UN rapporteur on 
extra-judicial killings, as urged by the 
Human lUghts High Commissioner 
Mary Robinson last month. That is a 
welcome step forward although it falls 
short of an investigative enquiry. The 
fact is that until the obscurity which 
surrounds these massacres is dispelled, 
no attempt to tackle the underlying 
political causes is going to be success- 
ful The suspicion, true or false, that 
forces within the government prefer to 
encourage a perpetuation of the vio- 
lence rather than seek accommodation 
with the more moderate Islamists can 
only encourage further extremism. 

The EU's concern should be calmly 
expressed, but with emphasis. France’s 
willingness to support the German ini- 
tiative, now taken up by Britain as EU 
president, is a useful signal — so long 
as it is not undercut later by contradic- 
tory statements from Paris. American 
concern is useful but needs to be con- 
veyed with more vigour. Yesterday the 
State Department argued laboriously 
that oil and gas sanctions against Al- 
giers would "not necessarily be in our 
interests." On the contrary, the threat 
to consider them may have more effect 
than mere exhortations on the Algerian 
government to “do more to protect its 
civilians." Of course it should be doing 
more — but that is part of the problem. 


All change at the judiciary 

It’s out of touch and out of date: time for serious changes 


JACK STRAW faces a new crisis — a 
crisis of public confidence in British 
courts and the judiciary. More than 80 
per cent of the people believe sentences 
are too lenient and judges "out of 
touch". The findings could not be more 
authoritative. They were produced 
within the Home Office by file 1996 
British Crime Survey, described by the 
department's research director as “one 
of the most Important pieces of 
research we've commissioned in recent 
years". The survey documents the 
cause of this new crisis: "systematic 
public ignorance" about what is hap- 
pening in the criminal justice system. 
On every front the public is shatter- 
ingly ignorant of criminal trends — 
grossly over-estimating the scale of vio- 
lent crime, grossly under-estimating 
the use of prison, and totally failing to 
register the fall in recorded crime. The 
researchers identify three categories of 
villains who have helped perpetuate 
these misperceptions: the media, judi- 
ciary and politicians. 

Ministers are not likely to do much 
about the media, even though the sur- 
vey shows the most misinformed people 
are tabloid readers. But there is quite a 
lot minis ters could do about producing 
a more open and communicative judi- 
ciary. Remember the judiciary was the 
one public profession that escaped mod- 
ernisation by the great nineteenth cen- 
tury reformers who transformed the 
civil service, universities and armed 
services. The first step in moving the 
judiciary from a medieval clan to a 


modem profession would be a modem 
appointments and promotion- system. 
This was set out in detail by a 1992 
Justice report which wanted to replace 
the current secret selection process and 
its endemic old boy bias shutting out 
women and ethnic minorities with an 
open and independent appointments 
committee which would advertise va- 
cancies. abolish arbitrary age limits, 
and end the undue emphasis on advo- 
cacy skills. Much of this was adopted by 
Labour in opposition but, alas, once 
Lord Irvine found his seat on the wool- 
sack, he dropped it and kept the ap- 
pointments to himself. It’s time this 
decision was challenged. It’s time too 
there was systematic monitoring of ju- 
dicial performance and an end to their 
three centuries old pantomime dress, 
which encourages pomposity, reduces 
common sense and inhibits witnesses 
and litigants alike. Derry Irvine should 
be reminded his government is meant 
to be a modernising one. 

How should the politicians change? 
The survey sets out a sensible strategy 
condemning the way in which they 
have played to the populist gallery and 
reminding them that five years of hard- 
line rhetoric has done nothing to 
restore public confidence. It is time the 
Home Secretary was ready, as earlier 
predecessors were, to tell the public of 
the ways in which prison does not 
work. The survey finds the public pre- 
fer more community programmes to 
more prisons. A pity the Home Secre- 
tary hasn't picked up the message yet 


Watering the roots of creativity 

It doesn't always mean spending money: ask Oasis 


WHAT SPARKS creativity? Last year 
the Government in keeping with a pre- 
electoral pledge, gave tax relief to the 
Rim industry and set up a committee to 
boost its prospects. The only problem 
was that during the time between mak- 
ing the pledge and the election, the film 
industry in Britain started booming of 
its own accord and wasn't so much in 
need of help. Labour also promised an 
elected mayor to revive London and 
undo the damage that Tory neglect had 
inflicted. The problem here was that 
this coincided inexplicably with Lon- 
don becoming the gastronomic and cul- 
tural capital of the world. 

Next week the Government will an- 
nounce the creation of a committee to 
review all policies affecting the music 
industry which, rightly, believes it has 
been ignored by government in recent 
vears Again, the problem is that this 
neglect has coincided with impressive 
success at home and abroad. In the 


decade to 1996 wholesale music sales 
doubled to over £1 billion. At home all 
but one of 1997s top albums were by UK 
artists. Compare that with the motor 
industry — all ten best se.ll.ing cars 
were foreign. It is not obvious that the 
music industry is more in need of a 
governmental review — except perhaps 
to protect it from the unexpected effects 
of other departmental decisions. 

Imogen O’Rorke warned in yester- 
day’s Guardian that forcing young 
people off the dole could stifle Britain’s 
artistic revival which, she said, de- 
pended on long periods of DSS-fed cre- 
ativity for groups tike Oasis. That may 
be true, but it doesn't explain why 
France and Germany with far bigger 
dole queues haven't swept the musical 
world off its feet We don’t really know 
why the country experiences periods of 
creativity. But it is much easier for 
governments, unintentionally, to suffo- 
cate such surges than to create them. 



Letters to the Editor 


When truth is 
the real refugee 

Y OUR article on the Schen- 
gen regime (EU passport- 
five regime buckles. January 
6) rightly highlights the Sony 
State Of EU imwilgrafinm poli- 
cies, paralysed by fear, confu- 
sion and lack of vis ion. 

The principle of rrfugee pro- 
tection represents the first vic- 
tim of this deepening policy 
morass. Although the major- 
ity of asylum-seekers — in- 
cluding the Kurds you feature 
— continue to arrive from, 
countries characterised by 
violence and/or human rights 
abuse, they are increasingly 
presented by politicians and 
the as illegal immi- 

grants, bogus asylum-seekers 
or abusers of our systems. 
This, of course, serves the pur- 
pose of reducing public oppo- 
sition to restrictive measures. 

Your article, unfortunately, 
does nothing to counter the 
confusion arid misinfo rmation 
that suffuse this policy area. 
The term “refugee” is not syn- 
onymous with “Illegal Immi- 
grant" and should not be 
treated as such by your repor- 
ters. We would do well to. 
remember that refugee protec- 
tion is a hitman ri ghts issue 
which we downgrade at our 
ownperiL 
Sarah Collinson. 

Department of Politics, 
University of Reading. 


Crime: fact and fiction 


T HE British Crime Sur- 
vey's discovery that the 
public are deeply igno- 
rant about crime and the 
workings erf" the courts is not 
such a profound revelation to 
those working in the proba- 
tion service (Crime ‘crisis’ 
based on myth. January G). 
We have long been aware of 
the public’s contradictory 
thinking: general support for 
harsher penalties but surpris- 
ingly lenient choices in sen- 
tencing exercises that reveal 
the circumstances of the of- 
fence, victim and offender. 

However, there is still a 
missing element. Public curi- 
osity about which types of sen- 
tences have the best rehabili- 
tative performance is still 
undetectable. Assuming that 
most vic tims are interested hi 
avoiding further victimisa- 
tion, questions about bow a 
sentence can reduce nfffanding 
should be commonly asked. 
They are not 

To everybody's shame in 
the criminal justice system, a 
rigorous scientific approach 
to researching, designing and 
implementing sentences based 
on reliable evaluation on 
reducing cri m i n al behaviour 
has only recently come into 
vogue — a move much de- 
layed-by the simplifications of 
“prison works". Gradually the 


information on which sen- 
tences should be applied to 
which offenders is becoming 
clearer, but It does not easily 
conform to foe “hard or soft" 
concept of sentences. Instill- 
ing in the public a new way of 
thinking about punishment 
and rehabflitallan is foe next 
challenge for politicians, those 
working around the courts 
and with offenders and 
victims. • 

Mary HoneyfcalL 

Gen Sec, Association of Chief 

Officers of Probation. 

212 Whitechapel Road, 

London El 1BJ. 

E VEN if there were 10 per 
cent fewer homicides in 
1996 than in 1995, yon cannot 
draw the conclusion from this 
one-year change that "the 
British murder rate is going 
down". Even if the number of 
convicted criminals sent, to 
jail was higher in 1995 than in 
1993, you cannot draw foe con- 
clusion that they are Increas- 
ingly likely to go to jalL We 
would have to know how 
many were convicted. . 

And does the BCS study 
really say that “news values 
mitigate against balanced 
coverage”? 

Charles Manttm. 

26 York Gardens, 

Bristol BS84LN. 


Y OUR front-page story 
reminded me why Blair 
won, and why I have not been 
buying foe Guardian for about 
16 years. 

Don't you know that the 
suppression of information 
about criminals is in the inter- 
ests of hard men at the top cf 
policing, education and social 
work? 

' Rank-and-file teachers, 
policemen and social wor k ers 
will tell you that they know 
who the criminals are, but 
cannot lay a floger on them 
because of the unholy alliance 
betwen the bigshots and the 
mighty coalition of bleeding- 
heart liberals led by you. 

One of the big reasons why 
Blair won was that he ap- 
peared to have distanced him- 
self from the loony liberals. 
Hugh Mcklin. 

Ledbury. 

;0, 40 per cent of men in 
have, a criminal 
record for a non-motoring of- 
fence by the age of 40. Don’t 
motoring offences count, 
then? Is death, injury and fi- 
nancial loss caused by too-fast, 
drunk, or just plain bad 
drivers somehow not 
important? 

Bin Robertson. 

Plnmfree Bam, Levens, 
Kendal, Cumbria LA83NZ. 


Some ideas on how to sort out this business of boys and girls 


ANGELA Phillips 's argu- 
/Ament that girls have at- 
tained a self-confidence and 
self-esteem (Close schools for 
girls, January 6) does not 
tally with my experlece in 
Liverpool schools. 1 wonder if 
she has ever walked the corri- 
dors and heard the terms “fat 
slag", "stepper", “twat" and 
“big arse” shouted at girls, as 
I have in the last 12 months. 

It is the culture of the male 
American locker room that 
needs to be addressed, not the 
dragging down of girls' educa- 
tion to that of boys. It is not 
mj' daughter’s job to educate 
boys; It is the job of society. 
Brian Brown. 

33 Orford Street, 

Liverpool L15 8HX. 

J UDGING by John Carvel’s 
article (Help for boys lag- 
ging behind at school, Janu- 
ary 5) the Government’s solu- 
tion to this problem is not, as 
might, be imagined, to encour- 
age more male teachers Into 
the primary sector, or to im- 
prove their status, but "to 
consider higher salaries for 
primary heads to make it a 
more a ttracti v e career for 
both sexes". The logic of this 
approach evades me. 

Terry Campbell. 

186 Summergangs Road, 

Hull HUB 8LN- 
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"THE current debate about 
I why giris are out-perform- 
ing boys in educational terms 
seems to overlook one factor: 
namely that we don't give 
our hoys as much education. 
So many girls, and so few 
boys, are trained and ex- 
pected to juggle domestic 
duties and family responsi- 
bilities with school work and 
social life. 

One consequence of this is 
that boys are not as well pre- 
pared to develop the personal 
organisation necessary to 
plan their time, man age a var- 
ied workload and understand 
the importance of tackling 
life’s necessary evils; all nec- 
essary components of success- 
ful study. 

K J Mutch 
Amara Cottage, 

Talaton. Devon. 


D O government officiate 
ever look at primary 
school staff structures? Obvi- 
ously not or they would be 
aware that, in too many 
schools, the head and deputy 
are male whilst the classroom 
teachers are female — good 
role models for girls, eh! Per- 
haps it’s time to recognise 
that classroom teachers, who 
hear foe real stresses of edu- 
cation, should be paid more. 

Angela Lawrence. 

221 Radley Road.' 

Abingdon. Oxon OX14 3SQ, 

J OHN Carvel reports that 
the Government deems it a 
“matter of urgency” to tackle 
under-achievement by boys at 
school. I take it that a similar 
sense of urgency will be 
shown in addressing the 
alarming under-represen ta- 


Hope dashed 

THE law does not stop 
I changes to listed buildings 
as you suggest (Period stone 
cottage must have sixties 
pebble-clash, say planners, 
January 6). It merely con- 
trols them by requiring 
owners bo get listed building 
consent from the local 
council. 

Adam Alexander appears 
from your photograph to have 
exposed rough stonework, 
which was probably never in- 
tended to be seen, and then 
had it mortared by a passing 
elephant A handsome bund- 
ing is now very ugly, and It 
seems that the work was done 
illegally, without listed build- 
ing consent 

It is good to know that the 
Forest of Dean council has be- 
come involved. Does the 
Guardian think there should 
be one law for television pro- 
ducers, and another for 
Teresa Gorman MP ami the 
rest of us? 

Andy Foster. 

22 Fourth Avenue, 

SeUyPark, 

Birmingham 829 7EU. 


Play it straight 

Y OUR report of foe RSC’a 
efforts to produce a politi- 
cally -correct version cf the 

Mystery Plays by Edward 
Kemp (January 1) is quite ex- 
traordinary. To begin with, 
there Is no such thing as the 
Mystery Plays. Each town, and 
craftmen’s guild wrote their 
own. To conflate them into 
one text is an act of cultural 
barbarism. 

In the matter of removing 
hostile references to Jews and 
Muslims, this seems to be a 
form of madness. If we take 
foe York Cycle, we can hardly 
remain Lgnarant of the context 
in which over a thousand 
Jews died in a massacre (or a 
mass suicide pre-empting this) 
In York In 1190. Either the 
plays are an historical record, 
or they are not, and we do not 
have the right to deny history. 
The point is to remember it 
Perhaps Mr Kemp should 
turn Us talents to The Mer- 
chant of Venice or The Jew of 
Malta. 

Stephen Lutman. 

6 Stone Street, 

Faveraham, Kent MEL3 8PT. 


Off the pitch 

Y OU are absolutely right to 
bring John Motson to task 
(Why this man needs to visit 
his optician, January 5) and 

Jonathan Davies (Letters. Jan- 
uary 6) is absolutely wrong. 

Motion’s ignorance is com- 
pounded by his inability to 
comprehend that he has 
caused offence. If a commen- 
tator were to remark that say, 
Teddy Sher Ingham and Alan 
Shearer look very much 
alike, they would not be 
regarded as racist just blind, 
stupid and incapable of doing 
their job. 

Richard Undley. 

61 Robert Street 
London NW13J5. 

J ONATHAN Davies seeps 
to suggest that to see foe 
differences between black 
people, one must have grown 
up amongst black people. 
Must I have grown up 
amongst cars to tell the differ- 
ence between a Lada and a 
Rolls Royce? 

Colin Sealy. 

2? Harvard Road. 

London SEI36SB. 


tion of women In top profes- 
sional jobs. Surely one source 
of nude under-achievement at 
school Is complacency- bred 
by the realisation that men 
hold most of the powerful, 
well-paid jobs. 

Dr JnUe HavUand. 

19 Florida Drive, 

Exeter EX4 SEX. 

W E are concerned that An- 
gela Phillips should 
focus on Clapton School with- 
out makin g any effort to con- 
tact us and find oat why we 
feel so passionately about 
girls’ education, Clapton is 
the most successful school in 
inner London, and foe second 
most successful school to foe 
country. We want to build on 
our success rather than place 
it as risk by changing the 
character of the school 
We also question the dubi- 
ous premise on which she Is 
r-haifpng in g the school's cam- 
paign by the implication that 
parents of certain religious 
groups feel that girls need 
protection from boys. Clapton 
is a proud multi-ethnic com- 
munity, and parents and pu- 
pils of many religions and 
none support the campaign to 
stay all-girls. 

Bernadette Cronin. 
Vice-chair of Governors, 
Clapton School, Hackney. 


A Country Diary 


‘Blair’s babes’ 
get into trouble 

I T is ironic that “Blair's 
babes" have come to power 
just when the voices of real 
women are begin n i n g to be 
heard (The new motherhood. 
December 31). Melissa Benn's 
work will raise a cheer among 
those of us who are sick of 
privileged women, who set the 
parameters cf debate in the 
media pretending that not 
only should we want it all, but 
that we can have it alL 
It might be fun to juggle 
your life if you have nannies, 
deaners and a top tax-rate sal- 
ary, but the rest of us need a 
break How irrelevant and old 
hat those New labour voting- 
fodder feminists look from 
where we stand. 

Jean MoDoy. 

25a Theodore Road. 

London SE13 6HT. 

I HE much-flaunted statistic 
I that most mothers want to 
work Is a confabulation. Most 
mothers want foe additional 
income that a job would bring, 
but they don’t want the actual 
job. They've already got some- 
thing much more important 
and interesting to do. 

Our "Blair’s babes" society 
is brutal to mothers, and hence 
to children. Mothers must be 
paid an adequate allowance so 
that they are not forced to 
work outside the home. 
Magdalen Bernfl. 

9c St Mary’s Road. 

London NW10. 

C LARE Longrigg (So where 
is Big Sister? January 5) 
asks why the new Labour 
women MPs have not stood up 
for women-friendly policies. 
They should read what Chrls- 
tabel Pankhurst wrote in 1903: 
"It will be said, perhaps, th at 
the interests of women win be 
safe to the hands of the men’s 
Labour Party. Never in the his- 
tory of the world have foe in- 
terests of those without power 
to defend themselves been 
properly served by others”. 
Prof June Purvis. 

School of Social and 
Historical Studies, 

University of Portsmouth. 

I AM sick and tired of your 
newspaper describing Ca- 
mile Faglia as a ’• feminis t”, 
(Talking heads, January 5). 
Site Is a total anti -woman 
abomination who should be 
laughed at, not listened to. 
Paglla does not “support 
women’s rights”, but gives foe 
impression that she supports 
the right of men to rape. If this 
makes her a feminist. I'm a 
serial killer. 

Julie BindeL 

Research Centre on Violence, 
Abuse & Gender Relations, 
Leeds Metropolitan University. 


Please Include a full address i 
all letters. Shorter letters are 
more likely to appear 


THE WRRK.IN: The year be- 
gins its slow spiral out of the 
hUl. Locking down from the 

top of Maddocks Hill I hear 
the raven before I see It — 
calling from the barking 
darkness of Its journey up 
from the old quarry floor. It 
circles slowly, reaching long, 
blue-black wings Into the 
southwesterly, a wind propel- 
ling great banks of maraud- 
ing cloud up over the of 
south Shropshire- Sunlight 
catches plumes of steam from 
Build was power station to the 
Severn Gorge to the east, and 
Allsoot sugar beet factory to 
the west A dark cloud loiters 
over the Glee Hills. The sky 
piles northwards into the 
murky distance of foe plain. 
As the raven's carousel wid- 
ens, it spills air from under 
its wings by folding them and 
flipping sideways, like a 
fighter-plane. Into foe wind to 
tumble a few feet and then, 
catching the spiralling course 
it has set for itself, soars out- 
ward and upward again. With 
each "grace" the raven 


speaks far the year: to 
and rebirth; its bad lu 
good omens; its storm 
den weapons, burled tr 
- • . For corvidomancer 
wonderful, rasping 
bark is ominous, Bu 
raven's death-tiding 
songs of wild joy answe 
one. Why should it? T. 
is fUD of omens of its c 
speaks of rains that wl 
storms that will crash 
that will thrash through 
and make mischief in t 
As the raven call 
wheels, flips and tumul i 
midn ight spirit of the 


stm is joined by its m 
foe north. Togethe 
dance higher and, as t 

Widens, they v anish 
Wrtkin woods — tb 
Purple of birches; the 
green of oaks; and foe 
patch es of bracks 
ravens are gone an d 
year is with us. Wha: 
teay make of the, a 
birds or stormy sh 

remain none the wise 

PAUL 


JL 
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Diary 


Charles Nevin 


S ORRY, yes, it’s me 
again. Those weather- 
men warned there 

was worse to come, and they 

were right. Floods in Chine- 
ford! No wonder it’s so quiet 
in here. Still, they do say it's 
an ill wind, don’t they? 
Apparently everybody has 
been making soup to keep 
warm, so Tesco are report- 
ing a 20 per cent rise in sales 
of leeks and cauliflowers 
and cabbages. Carrots and 
onions are also In demand. 
And there’s more: in Swan- 
sea, at Sainsbury’s, a 76- 
year-old grandmother had 
to fight off a man who 
wanted her two parsnips. 


Let the people decide 
who is or is not a Jew 


there is a wider need here: 
Jews need to adopt a looser, 

more modern attitude to their 
entire identity . 

At present, to be univer- 
sally recognised as a Jew one 
has to be the ehnrt of a Jewish 


mother or have been con- reject a gentile three times, 
verted according to Jewish just to be sure his quest is 


law, halacha. The sages came 
up with the "matrilineal" 
rule because the identity of a 
mother is always certain — 


COMMENT AND ANALYSIS 9 

She’s doing the 
top job which I 
once longed for 


last between three and seven 
years. 

Yet there is nothing set in 
halachlc stone demanding 
such stand-offishness toward 
the wannabe Jew — even if 
tradition tells the rabbis to 


sincere. A leading American 
Conservative rabbi and 
scholar, Harold Schulweis, 
has shocked his colleagues by 


Commentary 


Jonathan 

Freedland 


while paternity can he a bit positively seeking out paten- 
more suspect But how much tial converts. He argues that 
sense does this make now, in the Jews bad always been a 
break to thousands of Jews signed to entrench their cur- the age of DNA testing? If one proselytising people — nnHi 
and the people who love them- rent monopoly and so tie the Jewish parent is enmng h to the Romans banned such mis- 
At the end of this month It hands of the judges. Israel's make a Jew, why not let it be sionary work with the Edict 
could well trigger the collapse finance minister. Ya’akov the father as well as the of Milan in 380 AD. Schulweis 
of Bin yam tn Netanyahu's Ne'eman — himself hi ghly mother? Ultra-progressives points out that the first con- 


right -win g government, if not religious — has until the end already accept “patr ilineal” vert was Abraham, the fa t h er 
a constitutional crisis. But it of this month to broker a com- descent; the rest of the Jewish of the Jewish people. The 
has also created an opportu- promise between the warring world Tnight want to follow. rabbi's message Is to lower 

^nominations. While they're at It, they the drawbridge, and 1st all 

From afar this looks like ar- should thtnir again about the who want to sign up for Juda- 


nhy. Now, as Israel marks the 
50th anniversary of its ere- 


about a Millennium Allot- 
ment, featuring giant root 
vegetables? Why not? 

B UT at least Fm now a 
little better placed to 
tell yon things, a little 
more “in the loop”, as they 
say, than 1 was yesterday. It 
was the Home Secretary’s 
son. 1 learnt thin last night 
in the Cornet In Battersea 
when a chap sidled np to me 
and wondered if I “wanted 
to Jack Straw some dope, 
man” and X asked him what 
on earth he was going on 
about. Z can tell you, too. 
that Anthea Turner’s bed 
measures six foot by six 
foot, has a mattress with 
pocketed springs, and was 
bought at John Lewis. “My 
bed Is my haven,” says 
Anthea. “I adore it". Next! 

D ESPITE a fair mea- 
sure of scorn from 
those who should 
know better, I am deter- 
mined to continue my cam- 
paign for a newstart in this 
newspaper’s relations with 
the Government, Cat the 
cynicism, give them a fair 
crack, I say, and to hell with ! 
the commercial base. And 
today. ! am delighted to be 
positive about the premier. 
Some people were Just a lit- 
tle critical when Mr Blair 
broke off from the duty 
frees at Nairobi Airport on 
the way back from his 
dream holiday in the Sey- 
chelles to have a quick chat 
with. Daniel arap Moi. the 
shock winner of the Kenyan 
elections, weren’t they? 

They should have waited. 
For, the very next day, 
when he was sworn in. Mol 
promised to be “more sensi- 
tive” to the needs of his citi- 
zens. Familiar, that phrase, 
isn’t it? Remarkable, I think 
you’ll agree. A bit more of 
this sort of education, and 
Dan will be standing fbr 
Lord Mayor of Loudon. 


^^HEER up! It’s not that 
■ ^ bad. you know. Noel’s 
^0 House Party Is not go- 
ing to finish, after all. And I 
know research in Belfast 
shows that you can damage 
your lungs blowing up 
party balloons, hut remem- 
ber that work in Southamp- 
ton suggests that living in a 
submarine can reduce your 
chances or getting cancer. 
And did you know that only 
days after she was boro, 
Christine Hamilton’s 
brother James, who is two 
years older, tried to 
smother her? “Doubtless it 
was just an early case of sib- 
ling rivalry,” says Chris- 
tine. Doubtless. And wbat a 
lucky escape! 


T 


ft vanatioiis At the root of the row is an But it has echoes far beyond way of would-be converts, es- 

1 °^“^® bnt How_ attempt by Reform and Con- Israel- For the bulk of Ameri- pecially if their motive Is to 

aru Jacobson cracked servative Jews to gain equal can Jewry — stfll a larger 

i ver8i , 0n - While status In Israel with Ortho- community of Jews fh»p all 

Pf™?, .9? , the Yexed doxy. At the moment. Ortho- Israel — belong to Reform or Thp Jgurc had 

question of *who Is a Jew? 1 dox rabbis have a monopoly Conservative congregations - 1 C oewo I idu 


tne comic novelist was mus~ I over all religious lift — mar- [ Many of US Jewry’s leading 


ing on the historic discomfort riages, divorce and buriaL lights are married to non-Or- 
m Jews in the countryside — Civil weddings are not recog- fhodox converts. If the cur- 
they always seemed to get bit- nised In Israel, nor is a cere- rent bill goes through, they 
ten, or tread m something un- mony conducted by a Reform say, Israel will be declaring — 

“ e r **Bsed the rabbi. Crucially, Orthodox as a rmittor of state policy 

rabbis could stop fretti n g , the control extends to conversion that these people are not real 
demuoan was obvious: “A — the process by which a Jews. As the Ha’arefcz daily 
Jew is a person who can’t non-Jew becomes Jewish, warned darkly, “the disinte- 


lights are married to non-Or- 
thodox converts. If the cur- 


name a bird, a fish or a tree.” 
That gag worked well 
among heavily-urban Anglo- 


warned darkly, “the disinte- 


Only an Orthodox conversion gration of the Jewish people 
will count. win be hastened". The Irony 

Understandably, Reform is bitter indeed: after 2,000 


The Jews had 
always been 
proselytisers — 
until the Romans 
banned such 
work in 380 AD 


exclusivity of the current 
rules. But we could go fur- 
ther. Contrary to popular 

myth, the so-called Zionist , , 

Revolution was not chiefly solutely certain that it was a 
about laud, borders or even mistake to send Mo Mowlam 
the statehood celebrated this to the Northern Ireland 
May. Instead It was a declare- Office. Dr Mowlam was obvi- 
tion that the Jews were more ously both clever and axnbi- 


than a religious sect — a 
nation, capable of determin- 


how anyone could not want to 
walk in the footsteps of For- 
ster, Morley and Balfour and 
attempt to succeed where de- 
feat. first in the House of 
Commons and then in the 
Lords, bad forced Gladstone 
to fail. I do not know how well 
I would have done the job 
then. But I would make a 
complete nonsense of it now. I 
ROV Hatters! ev WDUld incapable of accom- 

convicted prisoners giving 
ack in May, when press conferences from jail on 
Tony Blair formed his their mobile telephones, lead- 
Government, 1 was ab- ers of paramilitary orcanisa- 
solutely certain that it was a tions talking openly about the 
mistake to send Mo Mowlam resumption or murder and 
to the Northern Ireland violence, and grown-up politi- 
Office. Dr Mowlam was obvi- clans (who claim to represent 
ously both clever and axnbi- the law-abiding majority) an- 
tious — two qualities which, nounci ng that the whole 


while not essential to political 


ing Its own future. That success, are vastly preferable 
surely means letting the Jew- to supine mediocrity. But her 


win be hastened". The Irony 

is bitter indeed: after 2,000 many a Jewish partner. The 


ish majority, rather than an 
unelected clique of rabbis, de- 
termine who is or is not a 
Jew. The simplest course will 
be to learn the lesson of Ruth, 


second most visible charac- 
teristic was affability. And. in 
a secretary of state, that is not 
always an asset I recalled a 
television news bulletin 


1 1, ■ . .. —VI — — — — — “|“VV ...... . J ■— »VHWU w w V. nuiu, UC W a IS U 1 1C L 1 11 

Jewry out it hardly translates Jews want to redress this im- years spent wandering the stories of love frustrated, of the great-grandmother of which showed Dr Mowlam, 

7“ a M ^ dlter T an ?an. balance and achieve parity in planet in unity, the Jewish rejection and bureaucratic Ring David. She was not bom then a member of the Shadow 

aiiresco place where the Jew- the eyes of the law. Last year people would be ripped obstinance are legion — and a Jew but her conversion was Cabinet, putting a chummy 

isn people have finally made they filed a petition with the asunder by the leaders of the they are not confined to Is- beautifully simple. “Where arm round Jim Molyneaux. 

their peace with nature. Be- Supreme Court, which would hrmw»i»mrL — ’ . — — -- - - - - 


raeL Indeed British Ortho- you go, I will go,” she said. 


sides, the “who is a Jew?” de- almost certainly have ruled Of course, as a matter of doxy the most avatrHwg “Your 

bate is now no lau gh i ng mat- in their favour. The Orthodox basic pluralism, Israel should standards in world Jewry, de- If that 

ter. At stake is an issue which shot back, tabling a pre- grant equal respect to Jews of manning a potential convert her. it 

has meant personal heart- eruptive Conversion Bill de- every denomination. But submit to a process that can for us. 


peace process will be at risk if 
the political representatives 
of those same paramilitaries 
decide to withdraw from the 
Stormont talks. 

No doubt Dr Mow lam is 
appalled by wbat a modem 
WB Yeats might call the Ter- 
rible Idiocy of Northern Ire- 
land — the madness which 
makes men kill and maim to 
prove, in the words of a par- 
ticipant in Monday's News- 
night, that their little faction 



you go, I will go,” she said, the crusty old leader of the tieipant in Monday's News- 
“Your people are my people." Unionist Party. I could not night, that their little faction 
If that was good enough fbr imagine Mo — Mo was part of is not being "treated as the 
her. It should be good enough my problem — doing serious underdog”. But she conceals 
for us. business with the red-faced her contempt and remains 

men in bowler hats and the both poised and patient, 
sashes that their fathers 

wore. MB|EFORE 1 came to my 

And the idea of her stand- V^Csenses and recognised 
ing up to the whey-faced as- Mo Mowlam's virtues, I 

sassins of the Maze seemed was sure that she would talk 
even more improbable. Back too much to keep the peace 
in May, I knew that Tony negotiations in proper bal- 
Blair had made a terrible mis- ance. There has been some 


B EFORE l came to my 
senses and recognised 
Mo Mowlam's virtues, I 
was sure that she would talk 
too much to keep the peace 
negotiations in proper bal- 
ance. There has been some 


take. I now know that the loose talk — including specu- 
Prime Minister was right and lation about the re-routing of 


I was wrong. 

If it seems a strange mo- 
ment to declare my support 


Orange marches. But even Dr 
Mowlam's verbal eccentricity 
is working to her, and Nortb- 


for the beleaguered Secretary em Ireland's, advantage. 


of State, I can only say in my 
own defence that the change 
of heart and mind is not an 


I have never had the 
remotest sympathy for the 
“troops out” movement The 


overnight conversion. My ad- idea that the British army is 
miration for Dr Mowlam — as an instrument of colonial op- 


Secretary of State for North- 
ern Ireland as well as a 
human being — has increased 


pression is dearly ridiculous. 
And the contention that tax- 
payers in Bir mingham and 


Sprawling suburbia 


with almost every occasion Derby have no obligation to 
on which I have watched her contribute to the cost of secti- 
on television or listened to rity in Belfast and Derry is 
her on the radio. both silly and selfish. But it Is 

impossible to watch the tele- 

S HE speaks of Northern vision pictures of what is now 
Ireland people with an going on in Northern Ireland 
unselfconscious affec- without feeling that “they” 
tion and describes her task of are different from “us”. We 
brokering peace with an opti- do not kill people because of 
mism which, if not quite irra- their religion. Nor do our pol- 
tional. is based on rigorously iticians talk In such violent 
recording the evidence for language. Troops are not nec- 
hqpe and assiduously ignor- essary on our streets because 


ing the causes of despair. The 
affability, which once so con- 
cerned me, has made Dr Mow- 
lam cheerfully indomitable. 
That, above all else, is the 
characteristic that is needed 
to nudge Northern Ireland 


we do not set fire to buses, 
stone policemen and bomb 
public buildings. * . ! 

The one thing that makes 
Northern Ireland seem like 
Britain is Mo Mowlam talk- 
ing about its problems inal- 


George Monbiot accuses the 
Government of allowing 
developers to ride rough-shod 
over all its hopes of saving the 
countryside from the car 


ban traffic. The Government transport, these new ont-of- new development land. But do civilisation. 

can tax, cajole and antagonise town, out-of-sight and out-of- the ministers fbr planning There was a time, more 

car drivers as much as it mind estates are turning into and construction want to than 20 years ago, when I 


back towards sanity and ways conversational and 


sometimes colloquial English. 
She is — despite that doctor- 
ate and that awful diminutive 


likes, but the people of the gigantic poverty traps. When know? Both have made longed to be Secretary of State first name — essentially one 


new suburban sprawl wiE the rich flee to their rather 
have no choice but to stay more congenial rural en- 
behind the wheel. Traffic claves, the flow of wealth is 


jams will be hardwired. further choked. Urban decay 
The battle over new bous- and ghettoisation become al- 
ing has been portrayed, no- most ineradicable- Ironically, 


the rich flee to their rattier speeches which suggest that for Northern Ireland, of us. Nobody I know has a 
more congenial rural en- they are listening rather too Throughout the golden age of better chance of maintaining 
claves, the flow of wealth is hard to the house builders' British parliamentary poli- support for the hope that 
farther choked. Urban decay federation and the property tics. Ireland was the issue Northern Ireland can become 


an equally normal part of the 


W HAT else, what 

else. Oh. yes. that’s 
right. A man called 
Brian rang up to ask why all 
these adverts for sofas on 
the television are so awfuL X 
tried to tell him that the 
sofa advert, particularly 
those featuring Bruce For- 
syth, and that man with the 
deep voice, the blazer and 
the moustache, are a cher- 
ished part of British cul- 
ture, like panto, but he 
wasn't convinced. Someone 
else rang to say that callers 
to tbc Dome Secretary are 
now being put through to a 
robotic, female American 
voice which says. “Memory 
is full. Answer function is 
off.” And that’s about H. 1 
gave that chapin the Cornet 
short shrift, by the way. 


B IT of trouble in Stow, 

thoagh.Acat.nm 
over. Very nasty. 
Lucidly. PC Phil Groom, a 
pet lover, was passing and 
volunteered to take t he in- 
jured animal to the nearest 
vet. He put it in a cardboard 
box, and put the box on top 
ofhis car while he got In. 
Having driven off, he no- 
ticed through his rearview 
mirror that the said box 
was lying In the road. The 
cat, 1 regret to report was 
now dead. The already up- 
set PC Groom was then fur- 
ther distressed, to discover 
that the eat was the beloved 
pet of one of his colleagues. 
It never rains, eh? Bye! 
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tably by the chairman of the one of the factors limiting the tracts of land on the fringes of 

OUR hundred and stressed his enthusiasm for town & country planning provision of houses in cities is towns and cities in the hope of 

nineteen MPs think new suburban developments, association. Professor Peter the extraordinarily generous getting planning permission 

traffic reduction is Their plans, if Implemented, Hall, whose increasingly allowance both local authori- far new housing there, raising 

a good Idea.They will lay waste to their depart- crude and bizarre public ties and central government its value several hundredfold. 

■I are supporting foe meat's commitment to “inte- statements lend a bogus Intel- make for the car. Some conn- It is easier and far more prof- 

Road Traffic Reduction BUI, grated transport”, of which factual authority to Cabom’s cfls insist that as many as itable to build on greenfield 

due for debate at foe end of last year’s green paper made 


industry forum. Property which preoccupied successive J an equally norma 
companies have bought vast cabinets. I could not i m a gin e I United Kingdom, 
tracts of land on ffii> fringes of 


It is easier and far more prof- 
itable to build on greenfield 


this month. But, while the such resolute boasts. The de- mental problem: humans vs be allocated to every new 
transport ministers Gavin partment brought together newts. But foe principal haz- home. When the London 


plans, as a narrow environ- three off-road parking spaces sites than on urban wastes, 
mental problem humans vs be allocated to every new Developers have little inter- 


Strang and Glenda Jackson just seven months ago to en- ard of suburban sprawl is a 
have both signed up, their sure that transport planning crisis of social provision, 
colleagues in the Department and environmental planning Inadequate transport is one 


■d of suburban sprawl is a borough of Islington tried to 
Isis of social provision. halve its parking require- 
Inadequate transport is one meats, the Government office 


Of the Environment, Trans- don't conflict already seems of the greatest sources of de- 1 for London, now part of the 


port and tire Regions (DETR) to be pulling itself apart. 


have so far faded to grace the 
matter with their attention. 
At least no one can accuse 


privation In rural areas. If DETR, forbade it. 


The main comp onent of ] you live in foe co unt r y side 


future traffic management is 
effective development control. 


and have no car (and one 
third of British households 


Richard Cabora, the planning Disaggregated, low-density have no access to a car) you 


minister, or Nick Raynsford, 
foe minis ter for construction. 


housing of the kind Raynsford can forget about shopping. 


of inconsistency. In Novem- possible to serve with effi- 
ber, Richard Caborn an- cient public transport Even 


and Caborn envisage is im- forget about services and for- 
possihle to serve with effi- get about employment 
cient public transport Even Greenfield land on the 




len the London est in constructing new towns 
Islington tried to (which could, conceivably, 
parking require- both generate their own earn- 
Government office omies and make use of 
i, now part of the effective public transport) and 
ade it every interest in the much 

cheaper option of investing in 
STUDY published suburban sprawL John Pres- 
this week by the cott has to decid e whether he 
London Planning wants the DETR to become a 
Advisory Commit- department for integration — 


tee and the DETR I of transport, development and 


shows that reducing parking 
is one of the principal means 


prosperity — or a department 
for physical and social frag- 


nouheed that half the 4.4 mil- without taking its new hous- fringes of cities is being used by which London could ac- mentation- If it's to be the 
lion new homes he Haims are ing figures into account, the by some local authorities as a commodate nearly all its new I first option, then nothing 
needed in will be DETR's projections already dustbin for the poor. Without households in good quality, ~ * s- ‘ 


built in foe countryside. Nick show rural traffic increasing shops, with miserably inaxle- low-rise homes with gardens, tion than 
Raynsford has repeatedly substantially faster than ur- quale and expensive public without having to make use erf ministers. 


needs more urgent integra- 
tion than his contumacious 


This is Teacher speaking 



worldwide, its importance 
for foie citizens and the 


_ _ _ I -J __ if she could help me collect a the government needs to let 

K I f] n focus group of famer-chy people know about them 

y wMI\ll I parents to talk about thebr and insp ire them to partici- 

schools. Several didn't turn pate. (Xn business, the profit 
up, and of course what we motive and the market take 
the US about where their got was hardly a random care of spreading the word.) 


children go to school, but sample, but the kind of in- 


workers of the fixture, and they often lack information volved parents who would 


Obviously, most people are 
not yet null we, but the first 


so on. (If I mere actually about schools beyond over- take the trouble to come and few can set an example and 


online here, I’d include a all test scores. And once talk to a complete stranger 
hyperlink to lots of inspiring their child ren are enrolled, about school the day before 
stories and sties.) However, they know little more. What Christmas Eve. 

the Net is not just a toed far courses are available? How Nonetheless, I learned a 
educating the pMWnm in do children’s scores im- lot. All four of the parents. 


Ik to a complete str a nge r prove its value for others, 
jont school the day before You, Tony, are ha a unique 
iuistmas Eve. position to Inspire people. 

Nonetheless, 1 learned a For example, you could so- 
t. All four of the parents, licit comments by e-mail 


each classroom, but a paw- prove over time (showing hardly rich people, have from parents and kids. You 
erful medium could ac- the impact of the school computers at home. AB of could encourage parents to 
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E-mail UV Tony Dlair 
From: Esther Dyson 

Dote: January 7, 1998 
Cuhf ert- The Net and schools 


toafry change the educa- rather than of the c hi ld r en 
♦tonal system overall. who attend St)? And wbat 

If the US is anything like about your awn chil d ? Is he 


rather erf the children them would like better com- 
who attend St)? And wbat nmnications with their chll- 


them would like better com- use e-mail to keep in touch 
nmnications with their phiu with teacher s. Yon could en- 
drea's teachers, but no one courage businesses to let 


the OS, feel that I dutog well? Does the teacher j had ever thought of sending I their employees use com- 


they aren’t close enough to 
their schools, that they can’t 


understand that your e-mail to a teacher, 
daughter spent the summer 


communicate with the in rural France and could 
teachers, that they don’t lead a lively class cfiscus- 
know enough to pick the sian? Or that your son’s 


11 to a teacher. pany access to the Net (on 

lunch hours and before and 
HESaS parents are eager alter work) to communicate 

to be involved with with teachers, other parents 

T nwv since I hear know enotzgn to pick me sum/ ur mat your sous ■ their kids’ education, and Mds. You conld encour- 

uw r\ rijflrt school tor their chiML younger brother 5s ill and he but they don’t know how. age teachers to share their 

the Infact, they feel like cogs in may be a little distracted One of the parents, Dixie experiences and wisdom 

^ fSw-nSl a slant bureaucracy rather this term? Estes, Is active In a multi- with other teachers. This is 

J ^w?*!^^hroueh than customers of a As in any other sphere of school technology commit- not “a government pro- 

5“°““; sendee life. we£fafonned “custom- tee, and she told us about gramme,” but the kind of 

Oimtal channels. UKIAMJ’, -- , Ik. V_J. nii_ UawnA. W 



their kids’ education. 


formal channels. 

1 understand yon want to 


organisation. The Net can 


iSr 


wlreup all the schools of the ebanp that by 
UnttS Kingdom, and I way for scbooJs to commune 


ers” result in more choices the New York City Mayor’s highlighting of best prac- 
and better offerings. This plan tor computer use and dees that your public plat- 
will not happen merely as a deployment in the city’s form affords you. 
result of government fund- schools. Tyrone Korokous, 
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Sonny Bono 
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Congressman Sonny Outside the Capitol building in Washington DC photo: joe marouette 

Mr Bono goes 
to Washington 


I N RECENT years, the 
career of Sonny Bono, 
who has died in a skiing 
accident aged 62, was 
overshadowed by the 
spectacular showbusiness 
success of his ex-wife and 
singing partner, Cher. How- 
ever, Bono's influence In 
launching Cher into the lime- 
light can hardly be underesti- 
mated, and his personal pro- 
gress through the contrasting 
worlds of music, business and 
latterly politics — as a Repub- 
lican member of the House of 
Representatives — marks 
him out as a 'shrewd and ver- 
satile operator. 

Sonny was born Salvatore 
Bono in Detroit, the third 
rTilTri of Immigrant Sicilian 
parents. He moved to Holly- 
wood In 1964, and after a spell 
working for Douglas Air- 
craft, became a record packer 
at Specialty Records where 
he began writing pop songs. 
He started releasing records 
under such pseudonyms as 
Don Christie and Sonny Som- 
mers, and in 1962 co-wrote 
Needles and Pins with Jack 
Nitszche. the first sign of his 
knack for creating chartbust- 
ing records. The song became 
a minor hit for Jackie de- 
Shannon, and a far bigger 
one for the Searchers in 1964. 

He met Cher in 1963 and 
married her the following 
year, having Just divorced his 
first wife Donna Lynn. By 
now, Bono was working for 
the eccentric genius Phil 
Specter, who made an unsuc- 
cessful effort to record Cher 
as a solo performer. Sonny 
then tried producing her him- 


self, but after a nervous Cher 
asked her husband to sing 
alongside her. Sonny & Cher 
was bom. They signed a deal 
with Atlantic’s Atco label in 
1965, and by the autumn of 
that year, the Bono-penned I 
Cot You Babe had hit number 
one in the charts in America 
and Britain. 

The combination of the ex- 
otic-looking Cher and the 
flashy, streetwise Sonny 
struck a chord with the public 
in this era when young people 


The combination of 
the exotic-looking 
Cher and the 
streetwise Sonny 
struck a chord with 
a public exhorted 
to 'let it ail hangout* 


were being exhorted to "let it 
all hang out", but Sonny & 
Cher proved to have much 
more than mere novelty 
value. 

In between cranking out 
duo hits such as But You’re 
Mine. What Now My Love and 
Little Man. both partners 
found time for solo efforts like 
Cher’s All I Really Want To 
Do and Sonny's Laugh At Me 
(the latter exploited an epi- 
sode where Bono was barred 
from a Hollywood restaurant 
because of his appearance, 
craftily turning it into a pollt- 
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icafly-charged encounter be- 
tween the “freaks" and The 
Man). 

They proceeded to milk 
their success for all it was 
worth, and in the process laid 
down the blueprint for suc- 
ceeding generations of tacky 
teen sensations. Their first 
movie. Good Times, was 
released in 1967, and they 
released a follow-up. Chastity. 
in 1969. They earned them- 
selves some counter-culture 
kudos by appearing alongside 
such weighty names as the 
Grateful Dead, Steppenwolf 
and the Byrds at the 1968 
Newport pop festivaL In 1971, 
CBS television granted the 
pair priceless access to a 
mainstream e ndfcmv* by in- 
augurating The Sonny & Cher 
Comedy Hour, which pro- 
pelled their public profile to 
unprecedented heights. In 
1972, the duo displayed their 
co mme rcial savvy by cutting 
When You Say Love for a Bud- 
welser commercial- 

However, the wheels were 
coming off their marriage, 
and in 1974 Cher filed for 
divorce, on the grounds of 
“Involuntary servitude”. 
Their last album together was 
1973's sarcastically titled 
Mama Was A Rock And Roll 
Singer, Papa Used To Write 
AH Her Songs. Stm, they were 
able to tolerate each other 
sufficiently to appear 
together in The New Sonny & 
Cher Shout (1976-m 

As Cher veered off into 
high-profile work as an ac- 
tress and solo performer. 
Sonny displayed bis business 
acumen by opening a number 



I got you babe . . . Sonny A Cher 


of successful restaurants, and 
by diversifying into manage- 
ment consultancy. He also 
popped up in a string of film 
and TV roles, most notably in 
the 1988 movie Hatrspray. 

His decision, to leap aboard 
the political bandwagon 
seemed initially like a bad 
showbiz Joke (especially since 
this was a man who hadn't 
even bothered to register to 
vote before 1987), but the day 
after Cher won an Oscar for 
her rale in the romantic 
comedy Moonstruck, Sonny — 
by now married to his fourth 
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wife — was elected mayor of 
P alm Springs, nalHhmifl. 

By no means the flower- 
power revolutionary he pur- 
ported to be during his chart- 
topping years, Bono began to 
display a streak of ruthless 
rightwing pragmatism. In 
1991, he announced his inten- 
tion to run for the US Senate 
seat from California, and al- 
though he lost in the Republi- 
can primary, the campaign 
established hi* credentials as 
a serious politician. In 1994. 
be won the House of Repre- 
sentatives seat representing 


Violet Carlson 


PHOTOGRAPH: CAieWQUE 

Palm Springs. Ignoring 
Cher’s reported comment that 
“politicians are nnp step be-, 
low used car salesmen. 
Sonny was reflected in 1996, 
and was rumoured to be plan- 
ning to run for office again in 
1998. 

He Is survived by his wife, 
Mary Whitaker, and four 
children. 


Adam PwuQiiu 


Sonny (Salvatore) Bono, singer, 
politician, bom February 16, 
1835: died January 5, 1998 


was a time when 
the veterans of Broad- 
way's glory days would 
gather and propose a toast to 
Violet Carlson, who has died 
aged 97. Some would even 
remember when they drank 
champagne from her slipper. 

Hers was not one of the star 
names of the era, even if she 
was twice procl a i m ed "Miss 
Broadway”, and she should 
not be confused with Violet 
Carson who became immor- 
talised as Ena Sharpies in 
Coronation Street Yet she had 
considerable energy and de- 
termination, and invoked a 
degree of excitement among 
her fens. She once broke her 
wrist playing in the Jerome 
Kern musical Sweet Adeline, 
had it set in plaster, and was 
back an stage before the end 
of the performance. 

Carlson, who began In 
vaudeville as a child, played 


in nine musicals between 1922 
and 1934, including the origi- 
nal 1924 production of The 
Student Prince, in which she 
played Gretcben. 

By an accounts she enjoyed 
her reputation as the feisty 
soubrette — the girl who 
made people laugh as well as 
clap. Certainly, cff-stage she 
always got her men. Includ- 
ing the Archduke Leopold of 
Austria, to whom she was 
once rumoured to be engaged. 

She did many twice, once 
to a man who abandoned her 
after a four-day honeymoon 
In 1336, and again, in 1941, to 
a former vaudevfflian. There 
were no children of either 
marriage. 


■fir hnal — 

mtcfutot i resomia 


Violet Carlson, stage dancer and 
singer, bom 1900; died Decem- 
ber 10, 1997 


Birthdays 


Juliette Annan, publishing 
director, Viking Penguin. 43; 
Richard Armstrong, conduc- 
tor, 55; Dr Tim Blade, chief 
executive. Marie Slopes Inter- 
national, 61; Iona Brown, vio- 
linist and musical director. 57; 
Hazel Counsell, circuit Judge, 
67; Kenny Davern. jazz clari- 
nettist 63; Tony Elliott pub- 
lisher, founder Time Out 51; 


Stuart Hampson, chairman, 
John Lewis Partnership, 51; 
Rt Rev william Herbert 
Bishop of St Albans. 54; Xan 
La Frenals. screenwriter and 
producer. 61: Maureen 
MacGlashan. ambassador to 
the Holy See, 60; Angela 
Smith. Labour MP, 39; Will 
Wyatt chief exec u t iv e. Broad- 
cast BBC, 58. 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


AN ITEM in the News in brief 
column, (Page 9, January Zy. 
under the headline, Ku Klirx 
Klan man found hanged, 
wrongly identified Mr 
Andrew Frain as the person 
found dead In a house in Cal- 
cot Berkshire, on New Year's 
Eve. Mr Frain is alive and in 
good health. His close friend, 
Colin ReavUL did die between 
December 30 and 3L The error 
originated In a report supplied 
by a local agency, which bad 
obtained its information from 
a usually reliable source. We 
greatly regret this error and 
wish to apologise to Mr Frain 
and any others distressed by 
1L 

IN A report (Page 10, Guard- 
ian Sport January 5), we said 
that Imperial CalL the 1996 
Gold Cup winner, had not wan 
over fences since then. The 
previous Monday we reported 
Imperial Call's victory in the 
£50,000 Ericsson Chase at 
Leopardstown. 


IN OUR account of the Bver- 
ton-Newcastle United wiafeh , 
(Page 3, Guardian Sport, Jan- 
uary 5), we gave the impres- 
sion that' Tranmere Rovers 
was a Liverpool team. Its 
home is is Birkenhead. 

ON PAGE 21 yesterday. In a 
caption to a photograph ac- 
companying a report of. the 
Second Test between Austra- 
lia and South Africa, we said 
that Dave Richardson was 
Shane Warne’s 300th victim. 
This honour fell to Jacones 
Kallls. In the scoreboard we 
said A Donald was caught by 
Richardson. The catcher was 
Ian Healy. ' 

It is the polity of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Reader# Edi- 
tor. Ian Mayes, by telephoning 
0171 239 9539 between Ham 
and 5pm, Monday to Friday. 
Fax; 0171 239 -9897. Email: 
reader@guardlan.co.uk 
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David Bairstow 

Battier Behind 



HE YORKSHIRE ami 
England cricketer 
David “Bluey** Bair- 
stow, who has commit- 
ted suicide at the age of 46. 
was a fi ghter through and 
through, who in the end, it 
seems. Just ran out of fight. 

Ebullient, dynamic, aero-' 
batic, forthright, enthusiastic 
beyond the call and tough as 
tehk, Bairstow, Yorkshire cap 
jammed on his ginger locks 


and face reddened by the sun 
and' the effort, stood four- 
square behind the stumps for 
foe White Rose for two de- 
cades. He was there from his 
debut as a Bradford teenager 
against Gloucestershire in 
1970 (when he was allowed to 
sit an A-level at six in the 
morning in order to .play) 
nntii he retired in 1990. 

He demanded no concession 
oh the field except that ap- 
peals for leg before be 
answered in the affirmative 
(foe noise which be lent to 
that endeavour might, have 
had Beethoven complaining 
about foe neighbours), and he 
gave even less to his oppo- 
nents. But once stumps had 
been drawn, he loved foe 
beer, the banter and foe 
camaraderie that went with 
foe comity circuit then. 

During his career, no cause 
was ever lost, no challenge 
too great The will to win was 
simply p t)<mnini» n| ii At Scar- 
borough, in 1980, with York- 
shire following on and. at 86 
for five in their second in- 
nings still requiring a further 
187 to make Middlesex bat 
again, he counter-attacked 
with a brilliant career best of 
145, foe highest score ever by 
a Yorkshire keeper. It did not 
save tile game but it ruffled 
some prime feathers. 

Seven months earlier in 
Sydney, in a one-day interna- 
tional a gainst Australia, he 
found his comity colleague 
'Graham Stevenson striding to 
the crease with 35 needed In 
six overs and just two wickets 
in hand. “Evening lad,” said 
Bairstow. “we can piss this, 
you know.” And they did. 

Bairstow was never the best 
technician with the gloves and 


there was quality competition, 
but be went on three frill Eng- 
land tours and played four 
Tests between 1979 and 1981 as 
well as 21 one-day internation- 
als. And his 1,039 first-class 
victims for the county (out of 
a total of 1^)99 In all) puts him 
third in the list of Yorkshire 
keepers. None, though, has 
bettered his seven catches In 
an innings nor his world re- 
cord-equalling ll catches in a 
match, both, feats achieved in 
the match against Derbyshire, 
also at Scarborough in 1982. 

His batting — right-handed, 
lower middle order generally, 
robust or resilient according 
to the needs of the moment — 
brought him 13£6l runs at a 
creditable average of 28.4, in- 
cluding 10 centuries and 1,000 
runs in a season three times. 

If captaining Yorkshire is 


an honour in itself; it was 

BairstoWs misfortune to oo 
so fiomlSW to 1986 whence 

county was in turmoil, wfrh 
the Boycott revolution. Al- 
though results improved mar- 
ginally, he was replaced m 
1987 despite fighting bard to - 
hang del The antipathy with 
foe county lingered, ami after > 
hte retirement his stro ng e nt- .- 
i tfcm of the club management ; 
led to an ungracious attempt ; 
to ban I?’™ from Headingley. 

His final appearance for an 

England team, in 1990, was 
bizarre and totally unex- 
pected. In Barbados as part of , 
a Yorkshire’s preseason tour, 
he was summoned one after- 
noon from a rum dis tille ry 
where be had been enjoying 
himself Immensely, and. 
much to his delight but con- 
trary to the playing condi- 
tions at foe time, asked to act 
as substitute keeper for Eng- 
land in their pre-Test game 
against the islahd. 

Bairstow leaves his wife, 
Janet, a son and daughter, a 
son from his first marriage 
and a stepdaughter. 


UfaeSefvey 

Frank (Coating writes: 

“BJuey" was a heck of a crick- 
eter when foe wind was in his 
mils and, socially, he was 
what old timers would call a 
“terrific tourist” This good 
companion was irresistibly 
foil of the conceit of his own 
craft and nous, as well as the 
opposition's failings (al- 
though their shortcomings 
were usually brighter At least 
than England *8 Test selec- 
tors). Bathe was of foe school 
who would drink and lark 
with foe opposition at dose of 
play for he was not your in- 
trospective and gruffly insu- 
lar Yorkie. His bar-room gai- 
ety could grate on the more . 
reserved and self-contained of 1 
his own side and, I fancy. It • 
also got up the noses of man- 
agement and selectors. 

When Ian Botham took his ; 
team to the West Indies Bair- 
stow went as No.l wicket- 
keeper, bat oat of the blue 
young Paul Downton was cho- 
sen for the first Test By the 
third, at Barbados, with deter- 
mined belligerence, not to say - > 
appealing bombast “Bluey” , 
had won his place back. On a 
fiery Barbados pitch, he at 
once caught Desmond 
Haynes. The home side were 
Soon 65 for four. Larry Gomes 
joined captain Clive Lloyd as 
last line of recognised resis- 
tance. Then Gomes was 
dropped by Bairstow at 17, 
and Lloyd, on 30, should have 
been stumped off Emburey. 
The pair put on 144. When 
Engliuid batted. Bairstow 
scored 0 and 2. You could ' 
have wept for him. England 
lost by 300 runs and he never 
played a Test again. 


□avid Bairstow, cricketer, bom 
September 1, 1951; died 
January 5, 1998 



Bairstow. , , a phenomenal wiU to win photograph: allsport j 
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George Monbiot: 
Why surburbia is 
sprawling 
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The OdeM'tetosa rivers 
bib a crossing point for 
immigrants from eastern 
Europe to Germany. 
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This week Fiance sent 
poBce reinforcements 
to the border with Italy 
to keep out Segal 
Kunfah immigrant s . 

• Fiench officials last 
year detained 4£00 
Kurds entering Begalty. 


Austria: 6^*91 


German foterior minister Manfred 
Kanther this week attacked Italy and 
Greece for not doing enough to prevent 
Kurds entering Europe. He fears Italy 
wtt be a transit route to Germany, 
where 500,000 Kurds already five. 


Refugees have passed illegally., 
from former Yugoslavia. , 


How to get in 

At externa! 

Schengen JT Jw cir 
borders EU g fraA ®“ 
nationals \ *?r \ ° 
have \JJk< 
separate 

entry channels and do \ 
not need a passport if \ 
they have a European tO 
card. Non-Ell nationals \ 
must Show pmtgprqfr] ~ 
and visas. i". 
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March 1007: 15,000 
ABnnians carrying drugs and 
arms entered southern Italy, 
accorJng to SBC reports. 
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When internal borders were 
swept away across Europe, 
Britain warned of the risks. 
Now drugs, crime and illegal 
immigrants seem to be proving 
us right. Martin Walker and 
Alan Travis ask whether 
the dream can survive 


Entry point for 
illegal Immigrants 
from North Africa. 


More than 3^)00 migra n ts and asytum- 
saekere have arrived by boat in Italy 
since July 1907. On Decamber 27 
alone 838 arrived: mostly Kurds, bid 
also Algerians, Sri Lankans and 
Egyptians. "Many are the victims of 
unscrupulous traffickers who demand 
huge sums,’ acoonfing to the UNHCR 
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Week Inks in the 
external border 

Some recent 
flashpoints 
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applications In 1996 




Swapping security 
i n for m ation 

Tha Schenge»^ M <^J^jS* 
Information^ 

System (SB) 
a database wafiKtoA® 1 ' 
desc^Jtions'bh- A . T ,f,-+\ 
people and objects \ n** 
wanted or missing In \ d®* 
each Schengen . A & 
country. Police, .’. . s . V 
customs officerwstec^M v 
access it at anyone, a 
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The police’s 
new role 

Police and 

crimtoaHustibe 
authorities * £ 

cooperate \ vi ■: 
much more 
closely. There are 
agreements on pursuing 
suspects across borders: 
eg German police may ■ 
chase suspects for up to 
10 km Into Hofiand. • 
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Links over drugs 

Each Schengenj^ am ^^ 
country can f f 
pursue its ewi* * 

drugs policies J 

but must 

consider how they may 
affect the others. There is 
increasing cooperation tip •' 
Bmit drug smuggling: s 
Schengen countries seed I. 
Raison officers toeacfrr.f' \ '■ 
others' embassies. ' \ i>> „ 
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Schengen naflons 


December 1996: 280 migrants from 
India, Pakistan and Sri Lanka died whan 
the boat on which they were trying to 
enter Europe was rammed. Some had 
paid S8.000 for their Segal passage. 


January 1998: Turkish 
authorities say they have 
arrested several hundred 
people trying to cross 
fltegally Into Greece. 


T HE national bor- . 
der . posts are 
being dusted | 

down again 

within "frontier- 
free Europe", as 
one of the ElTs most liberal 
experiments faces its sharpest 
test Today In Brussels, offi- 
cials of the countries which 
signed the 1965 Schengen 
agreement to scrap their 
internal border controls are 
meeting. They seek to pre- 
serve what they can of open 
Europe as thousands of Kinds 
arrive from Turkey and Iraq. 

Then tomorrow. Europe’s 
police chiefs will gather in 
Rome, after appeals from the 
German government to Italy 
and other EU nations to 
strengthen their border con- 
trols to keep out the unwanted 
refugees. For once 
within “Fortress l 

Europe", they would be .; _ 
free to move around the ; 
other Schengen nations. ■ 
France this week sent 
police reinforcements to 
its Italian border to pre- 
vent Kurds from enter- 
ing; Germany demanded 
road . checkpoints In 
Italy and threatened to 
strengthen its Italian 
frontier: Wide parts of Italy’s 
3.000 miles of coastline, as 
wen as much of Greece's, have 
proved effectively unpolice- 
able. Can the Sch engen dream 
now survive? And has the UK 
been proved right In refusing 
to Join? 

The current crisis of 
Europe’s open borders rein- 


forces what the UK argued an movement of people “accord- 
along: that open EU frontiers ing to Treaty provisions” 
were fine tor law-abiding EU applied to EU nationals only 
citizens; but what about the Therefore non-EU citizens 


others? 


could still be checked, and 


Successive London govern- therefore border contrails 
meats argued not solely from could be maintained, 
reflexive Euroecepticism Europe's century of wars 
against Schengen, which 12 EU and revolutions had led every- 
states have now agreed. The where to the erection of bor- 
Bilttsh argument has been der controls. It was to end that 


strictly legalistic. 


grim chapter of history that 


The key phrase was that the Treaty on European 
“internal borders may be Union formally declared that 
crossed at any point without the Uhion must be "an area of 
any checks on persons being freedom, security and justice, 
carried out N tl). But then ta which the free movement of 
comes the problem of inter- persons Is assured”®. The 
probation. After Schengen was initiative, as usuah eame from 
negotiated, the Single Euro- the Paris-Bonn axis. In 1984 
pean Act of 1987 defined “the Germany’s Chancell o r Kiohl 
free movement of people” as and France's President MBt- 
one of the foar main elements terrand signed an agreement 
of the Internal market as laid to reduce their mutual border 

. controls, and Belgium, 
nTlT- 1 '.' • " ; Luxembourg and the 

m m'-'- "■ J V Netherlands swiftly 
' -■ ■t' 1 9k I :■ signed on. At Schengen 

' -ittl -*f in Luxembourg, rai June 

• - -It- 'j i 4 the fonowing year; 

- ‘ ;• : they all signed an agree- 

. ; * 'M : *i ment for the step-by-step 

- '-..i-fcmg-' 1 1 S ; '■ elimination of their 

v 1:'- frontier controls. 

>.. Wf. • ■ But the Schengen 

agreement had two 
parts, and the second 
down by Article 8a of the EEC (me provided for some dra- 




Treaty 


matic "compensatory mea- 


Both the EU Commission sures" to guaran t e e that 
and the majority of EU states non-Schengen borders would 
which signed the Schengen be closely policed. In the case 
agreement said they under- of Germany's border with 
stood Article 8a to apply to Poland, that means more than 
everyone, EU citizens and 100 Infra-red alarms, 306 dog 
third-country nationals alike, teams, patrol boats, beli- 
Britain insisted that the free copters and border guards. 


Schengen also sharply 
extended trans-national police i 
powers. Members grant each ! 
others’ police forces, for ; 
Instance, the right of purs ui t ; 
and arrest across frontiers. 

Yet the idealism of Schen- 
gen coincided with the end of ; 
the cold wax; which opened 
what had been a relatively 

sealed border with central ; 

and eastern Europe. It led to a 
consequent surge in drug-traf- 1 
ticking, organised crime and j 
refugee movements. They | 

came at first from Poland and ! 
Hungary but by 1992 the war : 
in former Yugoslavia brought 
waves of refugees. 

B etween 1985 and 
1994, more than 3.4 
million asylum 
applications were 
received by the 15 
EU member states. 
In the peak month of July 1992, 
asylum applications were run- 
ning at 3JOOO a day Compared 
with other parts of the world, 
Europe was not being 
"swamped"; but politicians felt 
the need to claim otherwise. 
Hals for Instance, changed its 
laws to expedite deportation of 
fl Ue f pri immigrants, after a 
Northern League senator 
declared in a debate that they 
should depart on military 
planes lest they rape the stew- 
ardesses of Alitalia. 

Under pressure from its 
Front National, the last 
French government delayed 
irn p l anwnH'ng the Schengen 
provisions and proposed a 
draconian new law which 


would require any employer 
of illegal immigrants to pay 
for their deportation, with a 
fine on top. Liberal Holland 
cited the need for solidarity 
with Schengen to tighten its 
own immigra tion laws, to pre- 
vent almost all except rela- 
tives and asylum-seekers. 

And yet the Schengen deal 
survived the exodus from 
Yugoslavia and later that from 
Albania, it survived the 
spreading influence of the 
Russian mafia in organised 
crime, and even survived the 
anti-drugs policy of French 
President Jacques Chirac, 
who insists on regular ebeefca 
of the northern borders to 
stop the importation of 
cannab is frprp Holland. 

But it may not survive the 
sudden crisis over the Kurds. 
The Bosnians had the good 
fortune to “look" like Euro- 
peans, and to be fleeing a well- 
publicised war at a time when 
Germany in particular was 
welcoming (and booming). 
Today Germany faces double- 
digit unemployment, a tricky 
election yean and suspicions 
that many Xnrrin are eco- 
nomic refugees. 

There are three other fac- 
tors which mwlK» this refugee 
crisis different First Italy 
only joined the Schengen 
group last yean and its liberal 
asylum rules (and open coast- 
line) have evidently shaken 
its partners' confidence. 

Second, although the Kur- 
dish refugees from Iraq still 
win sympathy the Kunis of 
Turkey have run into a sepa- 


rate political crisis, after the 
brusque rebuff of Turkish 
hopes of eventual EU mem- 
bership at last month's Lux- 
embourg summit. 

Third, and most tefltog , the 
EU Commission is refusing to 
iniw a lead in defence of an 
agreement which embodied 
some of the better hopes of 
Europe’s ultimate Jeu Sans 
Frontieres. 

“Schengen is about free cir- 
culation within the Union," a 
Commission spokeswoman 
Insisted yesterday as the fron- 
tier barriers went up around 
Italy “It is not about an immi- 
gration policy nor about asy- 
lum. These are matters for the 
individual member states." 

British politicians are greet- 
ing these developments with 
something of a wry gmffe ! 
Margaret Thatcher’s ^ _ 
decision to insist that 
Britain kept the right to Hi 
keep its own border con- Hjj 
trols — reaffirmed by n|| 
Tony Blair in the Amster- ■* 
riflm Treaty last summer 
— might appear to have 
been vindicated. The 
sight of Dutch and B|j 
French police carrying ■j 
out their own spot checks Bll 
to deter drug tourists 
suggests to British MPs at 
least that if yon try to ahnlish 
borders between countries you 
soon need ways to reinvent 
tham. 

But that is to misunder- 
stand the true nature of the 
Schengen regime. When Mar- 
garet Thatcher first insisted 
that Britain would not take 


part, she was careful not to 
knock the whole idea. What 
she liked about Schengen was 
that it was a two-faced beast 


O N THE one 
hand. Schengen 
allowed hassle- 
free travel 
between EU 
countries whose 
borders were no longer 
enforceable anyway (hi the 
other; it started to create a 
joint European internal secu- 
rity operation directed 
a gains t organised crime, drug 
and people traffickers and ille- 
gal migrants. Britain’s own 
immig ration service has had 
to consider such an approach 
in the face of financial pres- , 
sures which mean it can no 
longer afford to maintain uni- : 


versa! passport checks at air- 
ports and ports(3J. 

Britain’s own claim to have 
enforceable borders, as an 
island, is increasingly out of 
date. For many the border 
with France and Belgium has 
moved from Dover and Folke- 
stone to the Eurostar terminal 
at Waterloo. For most the bor- 


der is Heathrow Airport and 
not Britain's coastline. 

In fact, the UK’s immigra- 
tion, police and security ser- 
vices are increasin^y turning” 
to Schengsn-style intelligence- 
led operations to combat ille- 
gal migrant rackets. .. The 
traditional passport check is 
no longer the key This does 
not mean that Britain will be 
dropping its border controls: 
in the election. Labour argued 
that it would retain them, 
because the alternative was 
intrusive systems of ’'internal 
controls" such as compulsory 
CD cards. But it does mean the 
Schengen-led process of inter- 
national security cooperation 
— with its momentum 
towards a European police 
force — will not be leaving 
Britain on the sidelines. The 

I Home Office confirmed 
yesterday that this was 
the one part of Schengen 
that Tony Blair negoti- 
ated the right to opt tnio at 
Amsterdam in June. 

Sources: (i) Schengen 

Implementation Agreement, 
Article 2/i; (2) Amsterdam 
Treaty, Article BAv; (SQ 
Immigration Sendee Ports 
Comprehensive Study 
Interim Report, 26/9/ 97. 

Graphics sources: BBC News; 
Reuters; Migration News; UNHCR. 
Graphics: Steve VSTiers; Flnbarr 
Shaehy. 

Rataardc Matt Keating; Laura 
Peek. 

Martin Walker Is the Guardian'S 
European editor. Aten Ttavfs the 
home affairs editor. 
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Housing shake-up on way 


Notebook 


Sales process among 
slowest in the world " 


... 


Wfetotax 


Rupert Jones 


R adical changes 

to the house-buy- 
ing process are 
being considered 
by tbe Government 
In the wake of a survey show- 
ing that it takes longer to buy 
a property in England and 
Wales than almost anywhere 
else in the world. 

Ideas being looked at for 
tackling delays include sell- 
ers having to put together an 
information pack for prospec- 
tive buyers, which could in- 
clude the title deeds, basic 
property information and 
local authority searches. 

The Government said yes- 
terday it might look also at 


switching responsibility For 
the survey from the buyer to 
the seller by having this in- 
cluded In the pack. 

The study found that the av- 
erage time taken to agree 
terms and complete the deal 
in England and Wales was 10- 
12 weeks. This was longer 
than any other country sur- 
veyed except France six-13 
weeks). Sweden and the Neth- 
erlands came top. with aver- 
ages of four to six weeks. 

Britain worked out cheap- 1 
est of all 11 countries sur- 1 
veyed, however, when the 
study turned to costs associ- 1 
ated with moving. I 

The findings are the first to 
emerge from a research pro- 1 
ject ordered by the Labour | 
government last September in 
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response to concerns about 
gazumping and other pi tfalls 
of buying a home. 

Gazumping, where a ven- 
dor accepts an offer but then 
polls out after receiving a 
higher one. was rife at the 


height of the 1980s property 
boom and has returned in 
some areas such as London. It 
is almost unheard of abroad 
because of a difference in tbe 
way contracts are compiled. 

Running tn tandem with 


the international study was a 
pilot protect Involving 100 
property transactions. This 
ended in November and now 
will be followed by the main 
study, which will look at L200 
property transactions In Eng- 
land and Wales, plus a sample 
In Scotland. 

Buyers and sellers will be 
interviewed about their expe- 
riences and will keep a diary 
to record progress made. The 
results of this study are due 
to he presented next autumn. 

Housing minister Hilary 
Armstrong said she and her 
team were "committed to 
identifying the root causes of 
delay In the home-buying pro- 
cess. and ways of addressing 
these and other problems 
which cause home buyers and 
sellers so much frustration 
and stress*'- 

Gettlng more information 
on the table at the start of file 
process was seen as a key to 
tackling delays. 

“This could involve the 


seller preparing a pack of de- 
tails for prospective buyers 
before putting the house on 
tbe market There is also an 
issue as to whether some 
form of survey report on the 
condition of the property 
might be included,” Ms Ann- 
strong said. 

The Department of the En- 
vironment, Transport and the 
Regions said it was particu- 
larly interested tn how the 
compulsory seller's informa- 
tion pack could be made a 
reality. 

The Council of Mortgage 
Lenders said the 10- to 12- 
week period cited “sounds 
pessimistic". It suggested 
“chains", where each party is 
dependent on others, might 
cause some delays. 

The Law Society said tt had 
favoured for some time tbe 
idea of sellers' information 
packs, but added that govern- 
ment and Industry support 
would be needed to achieve 
this “culture change". 


Tesco answers Music 
meat price beef piracy’s 
with an inquiry too rife 

=r— — dispose of parts of the carcass H | 
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sold. 

T ESCO chief executive “No one seems to be mak - __ JL * 
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Roger Cowe 


T ESCO chief executive 
Terry Leahy launched 
an investigation yester- 
day into why nobody in Brit- 
ain seems to be making any 
money out of meat 
Hitting back at farmers, 
who have accused the coun- 
try’s leading supermarket 
chain of profiting at their ex- 
pense. he told the annual 
Oxford Far min g Conference 
that Tesco’s red-meat sales 
were profit-free. 

"We make Little or nothing 
on selling meat 1 looked at 
some recent figures and. after 
deducting our costs from the 
small gross margin, we are 
lucky to break even." he said. 

Safeway confirmed the poor 
bottom line for topside and 
legs of lamb but Tesco's arch- 
rival. Sainsbury, said it was 
still making profit on meat 
although less than it used to. 

Mr Leahy was responding to 
attacks from farmers which 
culminated in a truck-load of 
Tesco beefburgers from Ire- 
land being tipped into the sea 
at Holyhead before Christmas. 
British fanners claimed the 
cheaper Irish beer ate into 
their market share. 

The Tesco chief said that 
farmers were mistaken in con- 
trasting their livestock prices 
with the cost of meat in the 
supermarket Between the two 
ends of the supply chain are 
abattoirs and meat packers. 

The BSE scare also has af- 
fected prices. New regula- 
tions on offal and spinal cord 
mean that it costs money to 


| dispose of parts of the carcass 
which previously have been 
sold. 

“No one seems to be mak- 
ing any money. You say you 
don’t Our suppliers say they , 
don't. We certainly don't." Mr ' 
Leahy told the formers. 

"The price crisis of beef Is i 
clearly a crisis for us all — we i 
are just more fortunate than 
the single-enterprise beef 
former as we can draw on 
profits from elsewhere." 

He announced that a top 
firm of economists had been 
engaged to track down the 
missing profits. London Eco- 
nomics. a firm founded by 
Professor John Kay and for- 
mer Treasury adviser Bill 
Robinson, has been commis- 
sioned to investigate how the 
cost of beef and lamb builds 
up from form to supermarket 

A Tesco spokesman said the 
terms of reference would he 
set over the next three weeks 
and a report produced by the 
summer. The methodology 
and conclusions will be 
shared with the National 
Farmers Union, although he 
stressed that this would 
remain a Tesco investigation. 

Whatever the conclusion, 
the consequence of non-exis- 
tent profits in tbe industry 
ought to be higher prices for 
red meaL But the super- 
market spokesman said last 
night that this was unlikely. 

“It's quite competitive, very 
price-sensitive and a signifi- 
cant item in the shopping bas- 
ket," he said- "Customers 
shouldn't be put off by the 
price. We don’t want to drive 
them to other products." 



Whitbread to 
shut breweries 


Julia Finch 


V a WHITBREAD is set to 
Mlf close two of its five 
Iff breweries in an at- 
tempt to cut costs and reduce 
overcapacity, according to in- 
dustry sources. The two 
scheduled to shut are believed 
to be the Flowers in Chelten- 
ham and the Castle Eden op- 
eration in County Durham. 

Last night, a spokesman for 
the company, which is the 
UK's third biggest brewer — 
with brands including Heine- 
ken. Boddingtons and Stella 
Artois, refused to comment 
on rumours about proposed 
closures. 

But ir they go ahead they 
would be just tbe latest casu- 
alties or the decline in beer 
sales which lias led to a series 
or shutdowns in the last five 
years and prompted the big 
beer companies to expand 
into other leisure businesses, 
like restaurants and hotels. 

The big four have closed 10 
breweries since 1993 and an 
additional four will be wind- 
ing up operations before the 
millennium — not including 
any Whitbread closures. 

There are some 300 staff 
based at the two Whitbread 
breweries under threat al- 
though less than half are in- 
volved in production. The 
company's other breweries 
are located at Saralesbury in 
Lancashire. Magor in Gwent 
and Manchester. 

Only two months ago, Bass, 
the country's second biggest 
brewer after Scottish & New- 
castle. announced it was halt- 


ing production at its Sheffield 
and Cardiff breweries with 
tbe loss or some 180 jobs. 

Those closures were the 
result of President or the 
Board or Trade Margaret 
Beckett's decision last sum- 
mer to block Bass’s proposed 
takeover of rival Carlsberg- 
Tetley. 

In the wake of that deci- 
sion. Carls berg announced It 
was shutting down operations 
at its Wrexham. Alloa and 
Burton breweries. Bass, how- 
ever. has since acquired the 
Burton facility, which is lo- 
cated alongside its own main 
brewing centre. 

Less than 20 years ago. 
annual beer consumption in 
Britain was more than 42 mil- 
lion barrels, but changing 
lifestyles, less leisure time 
spent in pubs and an increase 
in drinking at home has led to 
declining sales and last year 
only 36 million barrels were 
consumed - 

Underlining the big brew- 
ers' diversification into other 
Interests, Bass yesterday an- 
nounced it was buying four 
more hotels in Australia for 
£46 million. The company, 
wbich is now the world’s big- 
gest hotel operator, will con- 
vert the hotels to its Holiday 
Inn brand. 

At the same time, the com- 
pany revealed it was buying 
Browns, a chain of seven up- 
market UK restaurants for 
£35 million. Bass has failed to 
expand in the restaurant 
business as successfully as 
Whitbread, which now owns 
a wide portfolio of restaurant 
chains. 


Simon Beavls 
Media Business Editor 

M USIC business execu- 
tives yesterday 
urged the Govern- 
ment to lead a Europe-wide 
crackdown on piracy and 
breaches of intellectual 
property rights after it 
emerged that Culture Sec- 
retary Chris Smith is to set 
up a committee of e x perts 
to advise on the industry. 

News that the committee 
is to he launched next week 
gave rise to furious specu- 
lation over who would be : 
appointed to this latest New 1 
Labour policy task force. 
There were unconfirmed j 
rumours that Mick Hack- I 
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nail, the millionaire lead 
singer of Simply Red and 
New Labour supporter, 
who recently owned up to 
vague political ambitions, 
could be one of np to abont 
a dozen people chosen from 
across tbe industry. 

The committee would ce- 
ment the already strong 
ties between the Blair ad- 
ministration and an Indus- 
try which has often com- 
plained of political neglect. 
In spite of its huge success. 

Mr Smith's ambit already 
Includes a creative indus- 
tries taskforce — estab- 
lished by the Prime Minis- 
ter shortly after his 
election victory — and a 
film policy committee. 

Mr Smith has emphasised 
that the Government puts a 
high priority on the Indus- . 
try, which employs more 1 
than 115.000 in the UK and 
earns £4 billion a year. In a i 
Speech to the US music in- I 






Labour supporter Mick Hncknall of Simply Red, who could join the Government's music 
policy committee, performs at Wembley during the Euro 96 final photograph: reutcrs 


dnstry in October he prom- 
ised to tackle issues like 
intellectual property 
rights. 

But the industry has 
reached something of a pla- 
teau after 10 years of spec- 
tacular growth and there is 
growing concern abont 
rampant piracy, with one 
in three CDs sold world- 
wide a pirated disc. 

Rupert Perry, chief exec- 
utive officer of EMI 


Europe, welcomed the news 
of the committee and urged 
the Government to use Its 
six-month presidency of the 
European Union to take the 
lead on intellectual prop- 
erty legislation. 

He said all European gov- 
ernments should ratify the 
World Intellectual Prop- 
erty Organisation treaties, 
but Britain needed to take 
particular action. “There is 
no other European country 


that generates the same 
value of earnings from in- 
tellectual property as this 
country,** he said. 

John Deacon, director 
general of British Phono- 
graphic Industries, said the 
Government should also 
take action to ensure copy- 
right was as strictly en- 
I forced in the di gital age, 
when music would rou- 
tinely be transmitted on the 
Internet. 


Europe grabs the attention 
of UK corporate raiders 
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Mark IMner 
Deputy Financial Editor 

U K COMPANIES spent a 
record amount on acqui- 
sitions In continental Europe 
last year, but purchases in tbe 
US fell sharply, according to 
figures published yesterday. 

UK companies spent £8.7 
billion last year in more than 
250 deals, from Amersham In- 
ternational 's £1.5 billion bid 
for Norway's Nycoxned to Im- 
perial Tobacco's acquisition 
of Dutch cigarette-paper 
maker, Rizla International. 

Many of the deals were in 
the telecommunications, 
pharmaceutical and Insur- 


ance sectors, reflecting in- 
creasing gLobalisatlou in 
those areas, according to Ac- 
quisitions Monthly magazine, 
which compiled the figures. ! 

Biggest European invest- 
ment in the UK was Lafarge's 
£1.8 billion acquisition of | 
building materials group Red- 
land which boosted the value 
of deals to £7.1 billion, up 1 
from £4A billion in 1996. 

US firms spent £14-5 billion . 
on 228 deals in the UK, led by j 
Merrill Lynch’s £3.1 billion I 
purchase of Mercury Asset 
Management UK purchases I 
in the US or $9.2 billion (£5.6 I 
billion) were down about $10 , 
billion on 1996 lexluding BTs i 
unsuccessful bid for MCI). ] 
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So far, so bad 
for Herr Kohl 



Edited by 
Mark Milner 


W ITH 1998 barely a 
week old, Germany's 1 
Chancellor Kohl must 
be praying that things can 
only get better. He has j 
reason. This year Is meant to I 
see Mr Kohl crown his politi- 
cal career by setting the seal ■ 
on tiie European single cur- 1 
rency and then striding on to 
win a record fifth term of 
office. So for, so bad. 

Yesterday, one of Ger- 
many’s leading economic 
think tanks said Germany 
had overshot the budget defi- 
cit level needed to qualify for 
monetary union. The margin 
was hardly negligahle. Quali- 
| Oration has been set at 8 per 
cent of gross domestic prod- 
uct in 1997. In Germany, it 
was 3.3 per cent, according to 
the German Economics Insti- 
tute in Berlin. 

The grim news was com- 
pounded by indications that 
unemployment leapt by al- 
most 200,000 to 4^5 milli on last 
month and by warnings that 
the dole queues will lengthen 
again this year. 

Eureysceptica have already 
lodged a complaint with the 
country's supreme court in 
an attempt to save the Ger- 
man mark and wreck tbe 
euro and, while few observers 
give' them much chance of 
success in their court action, 
yesterday's figures will boost 
their case and could also in- 
crease the mass anxiety about 
the euro prevalent in Ger- 
many. They, will certainly in- 
crease the intensity ofthe po- 
litical in-fighting in the run- 
up to the election. 

Mr Kohl is not the only one 
who needs to be worried. If 
Germany is deemed to have 
missed the strict limit but is 
allowed to qualify anyway, at- 
tempts to keep out Other fiscal 
miscreants will be weakened. 
That would dent the euro's 
credibility — a situation 
which might need to be recti- 
fied by the European Central 
Bank running a tighter than 
necessary monetary policy. 

For the German. Chancellor 
there would Inevitably a 1 
knock-on effect from the hu- 1 
initia tion of Germany’s hav- 
ing to be allowed Into mone- 
tary union on a grace- and- 
fovour basis. His political 
opponents would see to that 
This year may yet still 
prove an annas mirabflis for 
Europe's master politician. 
He has ignored economics in 
the past, on German mone- 
tary union for example, and 
got away with tt. This time 
round, the task Is looking 
trickier by the day. 


Eyeing Burton 

T HE success or otherwise 
of Top Shop in luring 
young women to splash 
out on its latest fashions is 
not normally of much interest 
to those responsible for set- 
ting Britain’s interest rates. 


But the Monetary Policy 
committee meets tomorrow 
and will have to make a diffi- 
cult judgment about whether 
the economy has already 
begun to cool down. So there 
will be more than usual scru- 
tiny of yesterday’s sales fig- 
ures from Burton — the coun- 
try’s second-largest clothes 
retailer through Top Shop, 
other high street brands such 
as Evans and Dorothy Per- 
kins, and the soon-to-be de- 
merged Debenhams. Especial- 
ly as the group Is the first 
retailer to report its Christ- 
mas trading experience. 

Unfortunately. Burton's 
sales figures are inconclusive 
— not as bad as many had 
feared, nor as good as some 
had hoped. 

Even the trend is blurred 
by a particularly bad Novem- 
ber, which means that Decem- 
ber’s recovery could be read 
either as a bounce back or as 
part of a continued reduction 
in the rate of growth since the 
s ummer . 

There will be a much dear- 
er picture by the end of next 
week, when Boots. Dixons. 
Sears and Argos will have 
reported their sales experi- 
ence. In the meantime, it 
: looks as though consumer 
spending has been slowing 
.steadily since the summer, 
but Is still significantly ahead 
of the previous year. 


Flying high 

U NLIKE Chancellor 
KohL Airbus Industrie 
has entered 1998 flying 
high. The aircraft maker Is 
slugging it out toe-tb-toe with 
the US's Boeing in the market 
for wide-bodied jets. Business 
hit record levels last year. 
Airbus could well have 
grabbed more than half the 
market in 1997. Though there 
are caveats — last year’s fig- 
ures were boosted by a very 
large order from USAir — its 
hopes of consistently achiev- 
ing a 50 per cent market share 
are looking realistic. 

That is no mean achieve- 
ment Boeing is a formidable 
rival The intensity of the 
competition can be judged by 
the fate of McDonnell Doug- 
las, which was swallowed by 
Boeing last year. 

But there is tittle room for 
complacency as Airbus Itself 
has realised. Its unwieldy 
structure — the organisation 
is an economic partnership 
involving Daimler-Benz Aero- 
space, Aerospatiale, British 
Aerospace and Spain's CASA 
— is badly In need of an 
overhaul. 

Plans to turn Airbus into a 
conventional corporate en- 
tity. which would allow it 
greater freedom to raise cash, 
cut costs and speed up the de- 
cision-making process, are 
being drawn op. There is 
bound to be turbulence — not 
least when, rather than If. 
Airbus in its new look corpo- 
rate guise starts shifting pro- 
duction from existing plants 
to lower cost sites. 

The exercise Is time criti- 
cal. Most of the Airbus part- 
ners are deeply involved in 
the defence industry which it- 
self is badly in need of ratio- 
nalisation and restructuring. 
The sooner Airbus can take 
wing on its own the easier it 
will be for the big players to 
start making progress in even 
more difficult areas. 


Airbus beats off Boeing by 
landing most jet orders 


David Gow 
Industrial Edltor 

A IRBUS, the European 
four-nation planemaker, 
yesterday secured a notable 
victory over arch-rival 
Boeing by winning more than 
half of the orders for jet air- 
liners last year. 

Claiming it was on course 
to capture a consistent 50 per 
cent of the market soon. Tou- 
louse-based Airbus said it had 
won orders for 671 aircraft. Its 
US competitor disclosed it 
bad Won orders for 560. 

This gave Airbus 54 .5 per 
cent of the market compared 
with 45.5 per cent for Seattle- 
based Boeing, which has suf- 
fered production bottlenecks. 

This is the first time since 
19&] and only the second time 
in its 28-year history that Air- 
bus, in which British Aero- 
space has a 20 per cent stake, 
outperformed Its American 

TOURIST BATHS — BANK SELLS 


rival. It now plans to raise 
output by 80 per cent and de- 
liver 235 aircraft this year 
compared with 182 last year, a 
50 per cent rise on 1996 levels. 

The news is certain to raise 
the political stakes between 
the US and Europe. President 
Clinton and his predecessors 
have accused Airbus of using 
huge government subsidies to 
undercut its US rivaL Boeing 
last year boosted its output by 
buying McDonnell Douglas. 

"It's going to put very 
severe pressure on aircraft 
prices because Boeing is not 
going to want Airbus to con- 
tinue to have that kind of 
market share." said Nick 
Cunningham, an anal yst a t 
I Salomon Smith Barney. 

Jean Pierson. Airbus manag- 
mg director, disclosed that the 
1 orders were worth 
S44^bmion (£27 billion; a re- 
coni, Him orders were for 460 
with the backlog standing at a 
record 1009 worth *73 billion. 
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Rugby League 


SPORTS NEWS 13 


Wigan wade i n to 
land their Sailor 


Andy Wilson on the deal that has tempted 
■the Ronaldo of rugby league’ from Australia 


W IGAN yesterday 
hailed their cap- 
ture of Wendell 
Sailor from the 
Brisbane Broncos as “the big- 
gest signing in rugby league 
history". Colin Myler. the 
chief executive of Super 
League Europe, described 
Sailor as "the Ronaldo of 
rugby league". 

Both could be accused of a 
certain degree of hyperbole 
but there is no denying that to 
recruit the eft Sin, 16 stone- 
plus winger for the 1999 sea- 
son is a formidable statement 
of intent by Wigan and a huge 
boost to the British game as a 
whole. 

“I have always wanted to 
come to England at some 
stage of my career and I think 
that now is the right time," 
the 23-year-old Sailor said 
yesterday. He is contracted to 
the Broncos until the end of 
the 1998 season but claims 
that their coach Wayne Ben- 
nett and chief executive 
Shane Edwards have agreed 
to release him late this year. 





Tills will also involve nego- 
tiations with Rupert Mur- 
doch s News Corporation, 
with which he has a substan- 
tial ‘loyalty" contract 

Though there is no transfer 
fee. Sailor's annual salary for 
his two years with Wigan will 
exceed £200.000. The deal has 
thus not come cheap, and it 
has effectively forced the 
club's new regime to confirm 
Dave Whelan as Wigan’s 
maior f inancial backer. 

When the takeover hap- 
pened late last year, the new 
chairman Mike Nolan and his 
deputy John Martin played 
down any talk of Whelan, the 
multi-millionaire owner of 
the JJB Sports chain who is 
also the rhalrman of Wigan 
Athletic FC, being involved. 

However, the only way 
Wigan could afford to add 
Sailor to their existing squad 
of Great Britain internation- 
als and four other top-quality 
Australians, while still 
squeezing under the new sal- 
ary cap which prevents dubs 
from spending more than 50 



Stonn warning... Sailor is 6St Sin and 16 stone nealsmpson 


per cent of their income on 
players, was for the deal to he 
funded by outside sources. 

“Without the Support of our 
financiers, the principal one 
of whom is Mr Whelan, the 
events of the last two or three 
months would not have been 
possible,' said Nolan, who 
took over from Jade Robin- 
son, an implacable enemy cf 
Whelan, in October. 

Since Nolan’s arrival, 
Wigan have also re-signed Ja- 
son Robinson from Australia, 
brought hack John Monie as 
coach and agreed to move to 
the new stadium Whelan is 
preparing for the 

Persuading Saflnr to leave 
Queensland, where he has nu- 
merous off-field marketing 
contracts and a £200,000 sal- 
ary with the Broncos, repre- 
sents a major investment 
even by Whelan's standards. 

Sailor recognises that he is 
probably sacrificing his 
chances of representing 
Queensland in future State of 
Origin series or playing tor 
Australia in the next World 
Cup, which now looks likely 
to be held in 1999. “But I am 
stffl. young," he said yester- 
day, “so there would be timm 
for me to go back to Australia 
alter a couple of years over 
here.” 

The Australian salary cap 
also played a part In his deci- 1 
szon. So, he revealed, did the 
possibility of playing rugby 
union. 

"I wanted to stay and play 
rugby after the tour [by Aus- 
tralia last year]. Bob Dwyer 
approached me to play for 
Leicester, but Wayne Bennett 
wasn't real keen on letting me 
stay. Tm not sure if the Wigan 
directors are too keen on me 
doing it straight away but I 
am keen to give it a go at 
some time." 

With that, it was back to 
Brisbane for the Broncos' pre- 
season training and, no 
doubt, some tough talking . 

Wigan unveiled another 
recruit yesterday*. Phil Clarke, 
the former Great Britain cap- 
tain whose playing career was 
ended by a neck injury in Aus- 
tralia two years ago. He 
returns to his home-town club 
as an administrative director 
and is expected soon to take 
over as chief executive. 

• Two amateur clubs, Siddal 
and Featherstone Lions, have 
been charged with bringing 
the game into disrepute after 
their Yorkshire Cup final at 
Halifax last month. Four play- 
ers were sent off far fighting, 
three others were sin-binned 
and two women spectators 
were also involved in a 

skirmish. 
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She's a winner . . . Square Mile Miss (third right) starts her winning run in the opener at Lingfield's all-weather meeting photograph: frank baron 

Now Savill takes Wakeham to task 


Ron Cox 

F ollowing a call for 
his resignation by 
prominent owner/ 
breeder Gerald 
Leigh, British Horseracing 
Board chairman Lord 
Wakeham «miA in for fur- 
ther criticism from another 
quarter yesterday. 

Speaking at the Annual 
General Meeting of the 
Thoroughbred Breeders* 
Association, Peter Savlli, 
himself a BHB member, 
supported Leigh's condem- 
nation of Waheham's atti- 
tude to a proposed financial 
plan for the industry. 

Though stopping short of 
demanding Wakeham’s res- 
ignation, Savill said he was 
Incensed by what he sees as 
a deliberate attempt to 
undermine the conclusions 


of the Levy Review Group 
which he chaired. 

The report, described by 
Wakeham as a “wish list**, 
seeks to raise an extra £80 
million for racing. Leigh 
claimed that Wakeham bad 
“lost the support of his own 
board** with his comments, 
and Savill took up the cud- 
gel yesterday. 

“I'm not saying he should 
resign at this point,” said 
SavllL “Pm just saying that 
1 am not happy from the 
point of view of this finan- 
cial plan with the leaks and 
the discussions In the press 
and I feel it is unhelpful to 
the racing industry and 
what we are trying to 
achieve.’* 

Savin’s comments illus- 
trated that there are clear 
divisions within the ranks 
of the BHB. Earlier, Leigh 
told the AGM of his “frus- 


trating experience** during 
his two years as TBA repre- 
sentative on the BHB indus- 
try committee. 

“Is the BHB working ef- 
fectively ? In my opinion it 
is not,” he said. “As share- 
holders in the racing indus- 
try we have a right to be led 
by a Board with the experi- 
ence, commitment, talent 
and understanding of the 
problems and needs and see 
that we have the right 
people to do it.” 

He added his support to 
the call from TBA chair- 
man Nigel JElwes for a thor- 
ough review of the BHB. 

• A rabbit hole nearly spelt 
disaster for Richard Dun- 
woody at Ludlow yesterday 
when Clifton Beat, his 
mount in the New Tear 
Novice Chase, stumbled, 
and unseated the former i 
champion. I 


Only three of the six run- 
ners completed the course 
and, following complaints 
from Dnnwoody, the stew- 
ards abandoned the 
remaining two chases on 
the card. 

Dun woody said: “There's 
a hole at least 18 inches 
deep. My horse is lucky not 
to have broken a leg and 
Pm not prepared to ride 
over that part of the course 
again.”. 

The stewards inspected 
the chase course where the 
incident took place and de- 
cided it was unsafe to go 
ahead with the other 
chases. 

Bob Davies, the clerk of 
the course, explained: “We 
re-sited all the fences in the 
back straight over the sum- 
mer and there appears to be 
an old rabbit hole where 
the third fence In the back 


straight used to be. The 
recent wet weather meant 
the horse unfortunately put 
his foot in it 

“It is not possible to by- 
pass the fence because of 
the wet ground but we’ll 
make sure that there are no 
more holes in that part of 
the course before the next 

meeting.” 

The race was won by Hur- 
ricane lamp, the horse res- 
ponsible for putting Adrian 
Maguire in hospital last 
month. 

Hill's opened a book on 
the Arkle Trophy yesterday 
and make Hurricane Lamp 
a 16-1 shot for the Chelten- 
ham race in March. Dard- 
jini is 4-1 favourite,- fol- 
lowed by 9-2 Boardroom 
Shuffle, 7-1 Hill Society 
and 8-1 Crack On, Direct 
Line and Edelweis Du 
Moulin. 


Musselburgh runners and riders plus form guide 


Wolverhampton all-weather Jackpot card 


BOW COX 
Manfd 
Master Hyde 
FarnLawMr 
Spnmg Rnyttan 
HcfttaaCMca 
Staging Sand 

Erin May 


top rows 

Manful 
Master Bytta 
War Whoop 
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NATIONAL HUNT RAT RACE 
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COURSE SPEQALI6T5 


MUSSELBURGH 

WOLVERHAMPTON 


COMMENTAHY results 

772 782 

773 783 
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13 9B 133 +M.17 ”8M jWt_ 
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Trainer watch 


I Hawaa bwtag tank fart roa te a ac w i nta a rtariny — ■ ■ iM Mnli- 12.4Dfedgeri 
Fane, L Onwil ta K Brite 1.10 Saids Carina Boy. M Johnston to B awn 1.40 The Shy 
PwteMPtat»telSemi>te;2.iOWlHrt1teirStaiy 1 DMchoiSDiiBPWB)ber. 
VMMi1iBtetew1MBriKtav&EDiintoteiSn«ta&ntidy i 6raari a HCandirtQJHeBierton: 

3.0D (te* VWure, E Duriop tol Sempte; «0 teener TMokiWca, K teiy touts a E Jrinaoa 


1.00 ffisnat Hooey Stem 

1-30 Bawatao Primanr CDtom 

ZOO Ca mbridge Bloc Anonym 

Z30 GflmnMring Hope Mnfateno (nap) 

a 00 Aicflc Itendar MaaMifite) 

130 Cac-N-K Coo-H-K 

4.00 BtteHop0(nb) TakbSd 

430 Radorirtafato (mi4 RadoubUbla 

Afl-weather. Rjresmd track, ta&tended. d Just inder 1m wflh nn-h at 380yds. Swp 
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fini n g : StandanL * Davtos bfttas. • Top fonn fated. 

IXaw. High numbers signify fawxred. 
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Senate, aattidjde, 271 mfea. 

Sewn day vknen: 4.00 Pagebw: 430 Redaubteto S Rher Ensiga 

■Umd flntlteK a00 Uanpei; 4J0 CoppertneUL Vtaonte 430 IAb'b Doubto & 

4 JO Sheraton GM. 
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COURSE SPECIALISTS 


Results 


MELANIE MORLEY will step 
| Into the breach at Hi^i Ha- 
vens stable, Newmarket after 
the death of her husband 
David. The Jockey Club yes- 
j terday granted her a tempo- 
i rary licence applicable to Elat 
racing only. 

Morley, who died on Mon- 
day at the age of S8. trained 45 
horses, including 27 for lead- 
ing owner Hamdan A1 
Maktoum. 

L1MGFIELD 

1844 (U&k 1, HUAH Atm DOSS, N 


Carlisle (*-!>; X,BaWtaRwd(B-1); 3, MM 
■ Hack (lfi-1). 15-8 Fw Ctlurctllll'B 
ShaOdw. S ran. 1. 1. (N Barry) Tola: EE-70; 
£2.10, £2JB, £2JD. Dual F: £1080. Trios 
£104v4aC6F; C48J7. Trtatat £888 X. 

1.1S (la 5f> 1, B4QUSH MV4UMER, S 
Sandars (4-1): 3, Krayvaa Dawn (7-2Fav); 
3. Onail | »ia da Mara (25-1). 10 ran. 13L 
alia. (C Dwyer) T; £B.00; £1.80. C2-20. C&20. 
DFrrajKLCCF: D7.58. Trio: EM-00. Tricoot 

145 (8f> 1, DOUBLE OSCAR, Ale* 
OreawM (11-4); X Miaikal (100-30): 3. 
lain DM (2-1 Fa*). 9 ran. 2K. 5. (D M- 
ctafis] Tote £3-90: £2.10. £13d El. ID. Dual 
FsEraD.TrhKEBaD.CSF.Ema.NRsRoflay 


S.18 (Wta 1, BB0T OB OUK DAYS, Daan 
MoKoown (&-4 Fav); a, Haa tocuu 
(1 Vffl: *, CWteuuuf (14-1). 7 ran 1 . 7. (C 
ThorMOfl) T: Caa® Cl -60, film. OF: £540. 
CSF:£&S5. 

A49 (la am 1, WSABA, P P Murphy 
(5-1); *, MyMaeoga* 15-4 FbvV. A, Hapay 
Waada*ur{3-5). 7 ran. H 6. [J Moore) T; 
te.flftE3JJQ.E1.1Q. DR E3J0.CSF: Cl 1JS3. 


3.1 B ClaMl f. DBOGBI. J Quinn (4-1). a, 
Groona Qotd (B-4 Fa*): S. Hmuaud 

(9-21 8 ran. NK. 3JL (T NuigMon) T. tSJifc 
0.10. £1.10. SZBCl Dual F: £5.00. CSF. 
£10.16. T7C; E28J55. 

*M (71)1 1, DAVIS HOCK, 5 Sandra 
116-2): X ABM— Da n aar (12-1): a. Bteoy 
Pa lui [ 50 - 1 L 5-2 Faw Duel 9 ran . 1 . aM . 
(W Miilrfr: saift £2J0, £2.70, E2JU. DF; , 
Earn. Trio: £11080. CSF. £8786. Trtwafc 
DJ9M51. 

QUADBODi E2.10. H ACP O Ti taUH 
JACKPOT: 04,755.40. 

LUDLOW 

1JOO(SE» sri lOydaj: i, muuKKiiiQ, 
R Dtamoody (7-1); X fuuu l raauite 
(100-30); X Ktatfa Buiw (1 VI). 3-1 Fa* 
Buliaar Boy- 17 ran. X UL (P Hotea) T: C9.70; 
[2.40. E2.20. E2.70L DF. nBm. TriK C4830. 
CSF; Eaa22. NR MrSpocUalar. 

Mt (ln> t, HUM UC ANA LAMP, R 
mention (1 1-10 Fav); X St art* Pan u B « 
(5-iy. «, Wfluda Adltaidli (4-1). 8 ran. S. 
otet ID Nlotmaen) T: EZJSJ; Cl 40. Ei.90. 
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Dual F: £4.60. CSF; 

05.00. Only 

mrm 


flntanad. 

ZjOO Ctaa> 1, AMoaRa IDUMM, Mr fi 
Duracfc (9-4 Jt Fav); 2, Bariay Un do* 
(20-1); a, Odno* (12-1). 9-4 Ji Fav Royal 
Than. i3raft.4,anB.{nLaB}T;C2.B0:CiJ0. 
£10.70. E2J0. DF; ESI Jft Tno: E777.40. CSF; 
£53 xn. 

2JOi Ali — t a— rti cn i raa —aal a. 
SM(Bmk1.1BAMUHObAPMcCoyll-S 
Fav); X BTaafauI (B-4); 3, O te fiuf 
(33-1). 7 ran. X 8. (M Pipo) Ti £1 M. £1.10. 
£1 M. OF: Cl SO. CSF: C3.0X 
ajotM u ndonetKcoraaeimaade. 

4LO0 Cbm)t 1, MT MOt LMJMB. N 
Williamson (10-11 Fav); S.L>ldaila (7-2); 3, 
Ce9Mrafl4teaaHli (B-1). 12 ran. 2X Z (Mlae 
Vanada wnilama) T. EiJft £1.40. EiJft 
£2.80. DF: ttAft Tito: £7.m C3F- £301. Wt 
Prinnn Hteen Sooprima-TimFraiidi, Tro- 
ian Lava. 

WA CPgn PJO 

QUAWOTiCTH). 

• To morrg w' a ntoattng at Market Raaen ta 
sudjdctto an inspeeuon arsaotMa momlng 
lellQWlng ruraw rain yoattniay. 
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c °ea-Cola Cup, quarter-final: Reading 0, Middl^braughl 

Hignett strikes to 
give Boro victory 
in the last minute 








T 


V-rlln Thorpe 


C RAIG HIGNETT 
scored In the 89th 
minute last night to 
break the deadlock 
and. deny Beading , who had 
famously won at Lewis in the 
last round, a place in the 
semi-finals of this competi- 
tion for the first tim«» in their 
history. 

It was tough on Reading, 
who were missing four key 
defenders with injury yet 
gave a good account of them- 
selves against the First Div- 
ision leaders. 

Although beaten 4-0 at the 
Riverside Stadium just over 
three weeks ago, they had 
gone unbeaten in the five 
league games played either 
side of the Middlesbrough 
defeat. 

The rediscovery of some 
sort of form had followed a 
sticky start to the season for 
Reading under a new man- 
ager. Terry Bullivant, and 
with a bevy of dose-season 
signings who have taken time 
to bed in. 

For Middlesbrough too the 
summer was a time to talc* 
stock after a nightmare sea- 


son in which they lost In the 
finals not only of this compe- 
tition but also in the FA Cop, 
as well as being controver- 
sially relegated from the 
Premiership. 

Although Emerson is still 
causing trouble much else 
has changed at Middles- 
brough this season. They too 
have recovered from a poor 
start and now look odds-on 
for a swift return to the top 
night. 

Last night they were soon 
reminded or some of the em- 
barrassments of last season 
when Reading twice went 
close to taking the lead in die 
opening 20 minutes. 

On the quarter hour James 
Lambert swung in a corner 
from the left which was met 
with a firm header by the 
Reading defender Gareth 
Davies. The ball ricocheted 
goal wards off his team-mate 
Trevor Morley and was 
cleared off the line by Vladi- 
mir Kinder. 

Five minutes later the 
home side went close again 
when Martin Win lama broke 
down the right and swept in a 
cross which Morley directed 
towards goal, a deceptively 
lazy swing of his boot produo- 


Emerson played out at Boro 

E MERSON has played bis | tions at the Riverstd 
last game for Middles- dium on Monday, hi 


i— last game for Middles- 
brough. sources at the club 
privately admitted yester- 
day, writes Michael Walker. 
There has been no official 
statement but the wayward 
Brazilian may join Tenerife 
this week if agreement can 
be reached over Boro's 
£4 million valuation. 

Tenerife, whose president 
Gevier Berezy met the First 
Division club’s chief execu- 
tive Keith Lamb for negotia- 


tions at the Riverside sta- 
dium on Monday, have so 
Ear not met the asking price, 
and Boro are anxious to 
recoup the £4 million they 
paid the Portuguese club 
Porto for the midfielder in 
the summer of 1996. 

Emerson was fined, 
dropped and banned from 
tr aining by his manag er 

Bryan Robson after return- 
ing late — not for the first 
time — from a Christmas 
break in Brazil. 


Mg a stinging shot Mat Mark 

Schwarzer In the Boro goal 

could only party upwards and 
only inches over the bar. 

Boro hit bat*: almost Imme- 
diately when they struck on 
the break, Robbie Mustoe 
feeding Beck who in turn set 
up Craig Hignett with only 
the goalkeeper to beat How- 
ever Nicky Hammond was 
brave and agile enough to 
block the shot and put It wide 
for a corner. 

Just before the break Read- 
ing Lost their right winger 
Williams with what looked 
like a self-inflicted injury 
after he had tackled Boro’s 
Andy Townsend, but they 
came out for the second half 
with renewed vigour. On 52 
minutes Lambert cut in from 
the left and pushed the ball 
sideways into the path Of 
striker Carl Asaba, whose 
first-time shot produced a fine 
save from Schwarzer. 

Five minutes later Reading 
WOlt Close a gain This Hme 
Steve Swales crossed to Mor- 
ley who was unmarked in 
front of goal but somehow 
managed to head over the bar. 

Boro's best nhann» immedi- 
ately after the break had 
fallen to Beck, who went 
through on goal only to shoot 
wastefuDy wide. On 67 min- 
utes the visitors went even 
closer when Hignett chipped 
a curling shot from the left 
comer of the penalty area 
which struck the angle of 
crossbar and post 

Only two minutes were left 
when Townsend's free kick 
was headed on by Merson for 
Hignett to drive in the 
winner. 

Rndlag (4-4-2): Hammond; Booty. 
Swales, Lambert. Bornal; OaWas. 
Parkinson. Hodge*. Asaba: Morley. 
williams. 

nddlasbraugk (4-4-2): Senwarzer: 
Vlcfcera. Kinder. Festa. Pearson: Musaoo. 
Hignett. Townaond. Beck: Merson. 
Meddtson. 

IMmk O Cain (Bootle). 


BBC and ITV agree to take 
turns on World Cup games 


E NGLAND’S and Scot- 
land’s opening World 
Cup matches in France 
this summer will be 
screened live by the BBC. 
This is part of a "comple- 
mentary schedule” an- 
nounced yesterday in 
which the BBC and ITV 
have agreed not to dupli- 
cate coverage of the home 
countries' group matches I 
after the tournament’s 
opening game. All 64 cup ! 
games will be available on 
terrestrial television. 

The BBC will show the 
opening ceremony, followed 
by Scotland against Brazil 
on June 10 and En gla n d’s 
match with Tunisia five 
days later. ITV too will 
broadcast the Scotian d- 
Brazll match live In the 
company's Scottish regions. 

ITV will screen the home 
nations* second group 
matches, then the final 
group matches will be on 
BBC. ITV will have first 


pick of the second-round 
games, and the BBC of the 
quarter-finals. 

There will be no perime- 
ter fences at the 10 stadi- 
ums to be used in the finals, 
the French organisers said 
yesterday. Two cities, St 
Etienne and Lens, had been 
holding out against a Flfa 
order to bring down all pro- 
tective fences but Jacques 
Lambert, managing direc- 
tor of the France 98 com- 
mittee, said both cases were 
being sorted out. 

Lambert said fences had 
had been the biggest secu- 
rity problem to confront 
the organisers and that the 
Flfa secretary-general Sepp 
Blatter “had thrown a huge 
spoke in the works" by in- 
sisting so late that they 
come down. 

Blatter said before last 
month's draw that fences 
were no longer acceptable 
at major football stadiums, 
on both moral and safety 


Royle in line for return as 
Bradford City sack Kamara 


lan Ross and Peter White 

B radford city have 

sacked their manager 
Chris Kamara. who led them 
to the tap of the First Division 
early in the season. City have 
won only four of their last 21 
league and cup games. 

The 40-year-old Kamara. 
who guided the Yorkshire 
club to promotion via the 
play-offs in 1996, was sum- 
moned to a meeting of the 
board of directors at Valley 
Parade yesterday afternoon. 

The first-team Coach Paul 
Jewell takes charge of the 
team until a new manager is 
appointed. The former Everton 
manager Joe Royle and Brad- 
ford's fanner player Stuart 
McCall, who is nearing the end 
of his career at Rangers, are 
favourites for the job. 

Sheffield Wednesday's man- 
ager Ron Atkinson is ready to 
Invest about £2 million in Po- 
land's Pawel Wojtala. The 
centre-back, who plays for 
Hamburg, arrived in York- 
shire yesterday for a short 
trial period. 

Coventry City are to offer 
Dion Dublin n new contract 
that wfli keep him at Hlghfleld 
Road until the summer of 2002 
Bryan Richardson, the chair- 
man, has begun negotiations 
with him over a deal thought 
to be worth about £ 10,000 a 
week; it will extend the 28- 
year-old striker's current con- 
tract, due to expire in 18 
months' time, by three years. 
Dublin has interested Middles- 
brough. Crystal Palace and 
Leicester City among others. 

Birmingham City have 
completed the £200.000 sign- 
ing of Southampton’s full- 
back Simon Charlton. 26. 


Aston Villa's captain Gar- 
eth Southgate, who twisted an 
ankle in the FA Cup tie at 
Portsmouth, is expected to be 
out for two weeks and will 
miss next week's replay. 

The Crystal Palace striker 
Paul Warhurst may be out for 
two months after a scan 
revealed that he had broken a 
leg for the third time in his 
career during the FA Cup win 
over Scunthorpe. 

Andy Hinchcliffe's £3 mil- 
lion move south was put on 
hold last night when the Ever- 
ton defender returned north 
without signing for Totten- 
ham Hotspur. Spars hoped be 
would face Manchester Uni- 
ted on Saturday. 

The hitch is believed to be 
ever a signing-on fee from 
Spurs, although the left-back 
has already been given a 
£500.000 "loyalty bonus" by 
Everton. *'l would like time to 
consider the move." he said. 
"I don’t want to say anything 
else at this stage." 
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wfmignffWrHiTu» . . tt roaniairi, dtwnpr^eHceM»«Kfows« day dprttigDectmhferhe^M^p oliBhliia game, steadies himBolf to receive serve yesterday 


Richard Jago in Doha sees Britain’s No. 1 
overcome the wind, cold and Ramadan 


G reg rusedsbj 

notched up several 
notable firsts to beat 
the Spaniard Juan 
Albert Viloca B-4, 6-4 and 
reach the second round of die 
Qatar Open here yesterday. 

It was his first match since 
a dutch of awards bad made 
him Britain's most famous 
player since Fred Perry, his 
first match as top seed in a 
main str eam tournament, and 
his first of the 1996 Tour. 

It was as weD that The Grin 
was intact Ramadan not only 
delayed play until night-time 
but brought a driver shortage 
as Rusedski was leaving the 
hotel, because the evening Is 
when Muslims now have to 
take their breakfast 
A non-Muslim driver was 
found to take him to the sta- 
dium on time, only for Ru- 
sedski to find his progress on 
court also impeded. A swirl- 
ing wind dragged tempera- 
tures down to single figures 
Celsius, making movement 
less easy and reducing the 
speed and effectiveness of his 
best weapon, his serve. 

Viloca survived break-point 
against him in the first game 


grounds. “Prisoners and 
wild animals should be be- 
hind bars, not football fans. 
They are not animals," he 
said. 

Franz Beckenbauer be- 
lieves Germany and Eng- 
land should co-bost the 
2006 World Cop. The for- 
mer German national cap- 
tain and coach said he 
would back any such move 
but be anticipated opposi- 
tion from Flfa. 

Speaking at the Football 
i Expo 98 fair in Singapore, 
where both countries have 
big stands, he pointed out 
I the risk that vying with 
each other might split the 
i European vote, making 
| way for South Africa to get 
the nod. 

I warns cur tv cotnauaa amm 

wertnH s m Ji m * lOi Brazil v Scotland 
' (SBC. 430pm: ITV Sco«and. 4 30). tern 
19t England v TiMata (BBC. 130wn). 
Jon* 1S» Scotland v Norway (ITV. 
4.30pm). **> tenant* « England 

//TV. 8pm) Ju m » Scotland V Morocco 
(BBC. Bpm) Jan* Iti Colombia v 
England (B8C. Bpm). 


‘Big Brother 
tactics’ anger 
Stevenage 

S TEVENAGE BOROUGH 
were yesterday given 
permission to stage their 
fourth-round FA Cup tie 
against Newcastle at their 
Broadhali Way ground on 
January 25, a decision that 
may yet be challenged by 
United. 

After learning that the 
Vanxhall Conference club 
would be allowed to in- 
crease their ground 
capacity only from 6.600 to 
8,000 seats — 2JS00 of them 
for the visitors — Newcas- 
tle's Russell Cushing tele- 
phoned the Stevenage 
chairman Victor Green to 
arrange a visit from Unit- 
ed’s safety officer. 

“He told me they would 
then make a formal objec- 
tion to the Football Associ- 
ation," said Green, who 
i condemned what he called 
“Big Brother" tactics. 

“It is an all-ticket match. 
People who do not have 
tickets will not be travel- 
ling down. Also It will be 
live on Sky so they can all 
see it on TV,” he said. 

“It is not a problem, and 
they are making a big boo- 
ha. The basic reason is that 
they are dead scared of 
coming to play at Broadhali 
Way." 

Stevenage will still enjoy 
a windfall of £250,000, in- 
cluding £150,000 in televi- 
sion fees from Sky alone. 

Their manager Paul Fair- 
clough and his players 
were prepared to play at 
Newcastle bat Green told 
them: "If you want to play 
at St James’ Park so badly, 
you'll bave to earn a 
replay." 


Results 


Football 

COCA-COLA CUP 


» O M liliB e* l— iigR (0) 1 

mg net) 88 

i ( 0 | T Anenaf (I) X 

Wrtght 25. OvBnmra 62 


! lUnONWDEUAQUE 
Third Division 
S m efas ra w gli (1) a DM 

vrwiamo 43 (pant i 

Rothman BT 


baton fO) 1 
AOdnaon 80 
1,751 


Anthony 23. Pounowatdiy 38 Stuart S3 
Sravens « 51 3.350 

Wright 73. 75 

Qftwbydli Nva/mo 

BuaftriWd Ifl 4.77S 

Hart) «p oo4 |0> 1 Sos-Biecpe |1) S 

Lee 70 Calvo-Ganda 44 

1.431 Housham 88 

haSTFOtm Burnley v Nous Co. Mac- 
deolleM * Preston (now Tuesday. January 
13. 7 45V Wigan » teherhom. 


and immediately began to dig 
in from the baseline. The mu- 
ezzin wailed more soulfiiRy 
then ever, and a multi-layered 
Tony Pickard, Rusedski's 
coach, huddled down as if this 
were January In the Derby- 
shire dales, not the desert 

But it gave a chance for Ru- 
sedski’s other qualities to 
show. His court coverage was 
lively and his volleying be- 
hind a cut-down serve was 
alert and dextrous. On one or 
two big points he rallied with 
surprising ease from the back. 

John Newcombe onca 
claimed mischievously that 
Bjorn Borg was so good be- 
cause he never stopped oiling 
his parts. Rusedski might 
agree that two practice ses- 
sions a day during December 
had helped polish the less 
conspicuous bits of his game. 

“I*ve worked very hard and 
I would like to get back in the 
top five and challenge for a 
Grand Slam, but for now I'm 
glad to have won my first 
match of the year. Last year it 
took me till February to do 
it," he smiled. 

Eventually the wind 
brought more difficulties for 


the man who preferred 
groundstrakes. Viloca hit cme 
fhnphawfl off the top edge into 
the crowd and another off the 
frame over foe baseline to slip 
to 0-30. and Rusedski clung to 
the chance.' 

A mixture of top-spin fore- 
hands backhand slices 
carried him to the net, and 
after an outstanding Spanish 
lob had forced him back again 
he was quickly in position to 
renew foe attac k. A backhand 
slice down the line won the 
point, whereupon Viloca de- 
livered a double fault to drop 
serve. 

Rusedski served out for foe 
set and appeared to be cruis- 
ing when he broke early in 
the second set, only for Viloca 


to fight back. By now the 
press had left for the shelter 
of their tent and only a sprin- 
kling of fang still thought that 
seeing a live duel in the ele- 
ments was better than watch- 1 
ing televised action in the . 
w a rmth . 

Rusedski again broke in the 
ninth game and served out ef- 
ficiently. Afterwards he could 
not remember when he last 
played in conditions as odd, 
nor would he recall the name 
of foe castle in Kent which he 
hired for four days of Christ- 
mas celebrations. If that 
helped him summon the equa- 
nimity he showed yesterday, 
it may have been cheap at a 
five-figure price. 

Tomorrow Rusedski plays 


foe Moroccan Karim Alami. a 
player he knows well because 
be won foe doubles at junior 
Wimbledon with him. 

. Today foe British focus will 
switch to Tim Henman, who 
meets Guillaume Raoux in 
file second round. IT he beats 
the Frenchman, as he has in 
both their previous meetings, 
he may have a difficult meet- 
ing with Petr Korda, but pro- 
gress after that might be less 
difficult after yesterday’s de- 
i feat of the No. 2 seed Sergi 
Bruguera. 

The Spaniard was brought 
down 6-4. 6-2 by his compa- 
triot Carlos Costa and by foe 
chill and wind which Ru- 
sedski had so obdurately 
resisted. 


France capitalise as Pierce enjoys victory feeling 


THE world No. 7 Mary 
I Pierce began her build- 
up to the Australian Open 
with a three-set victory 
over Anhe Huber as the 
No. 2 seeds France beat 
Germany 3-0 in the Hop- 
man Cup in Perth yester- 
day. Cedric Piollne, the for- 
mer Wimbledon and US I 
Open finalist, clinched the 1 
win when he beat Tommy 
Haas 6-4. 6-4. I 


Pierce, the former Aus- 
tralian Open champion 
fresh from the beach in 
Puerto Rico, was glad of an 
early win. “The first one is 
always good, just to get the 
feeling back," she said. 

Slovakia later white- 
washed Sweden to keep 
alive their hopes of qualify- 
ing for Saturday’s flnaL 
Karina Habsudova defeated 
Asa Carlsson and Karol Ku - 1 


cera beat Thomas Enqvist 
to give them an unassail- 
able 2-0 lead and they also 
won the mixed doubles. 

Meanwhile, the former 
world No. 1 Andre Agassi, 
fighting his way back after 
a dreadful 1997. trailed Sar- 
gis Sargslan 6-4. 3-2 in his 
opening match at the Aus- 
tralian Hard court Champi- 
onship in Adelaide when 
rain stopped play. 


Bristol Itora ( 2 ) 2 

Banned 13. Tfllson 45 


— i fc (0) * 
HouoWon 77 
Oiton 89 


B eam — eBi (0) 2 L Orissa (0) O 

J ones or. RsMinai 87 (pen) 1.732 

Bristol C 111 1 llUnlt rcn o 

Locks 16 1557 

Ktotor (0)1 Bristol Itora (2) X 

Biman SB Barmen 13. Tfllsoo 45 

1JS1 

mini FotartMra-gh (0) * 

Bound 40 Houo«oil77 

l.iTO Ckton 83 

Waite (3) 5 Mattel (0) 0 

Wemon 18. Boll 38. 83 3.562 

Keeies 52. Allan 90 |og| 

POSTVOMB* Luton v Brartew* Norm- 

empton * Torquay. 

TBSSHIS SCOTTISH CUP . 
S o cte d round 

(1) 1 Owen ef loath (01 1 
Cooper 37 (Den) McAIttstar 59 

757 (raptor Jan 72 0) 

(Whiners home to Stating Aid) 
POSTPONED* Clydebank « Mortroae. 
SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
Hast DMskm 


J T tet (US) hi M K Goeliner (Ger) 8-3. 
8-«; ■ Kasheiiiar (Per) bt T Nydanl ISwe) 
6-1. 6-1; C Caste (Sp) bt 6 Brogsora (So) 

6- 4. 6-2 

ATP AUSTRALIAN HARDCOURT 
CHAMPIONSHIP (Ad Blalde): First 

rw nl i M Woedfarrio (Aus) M J Courier 
(U6I 7-5. G-2-. M Wn r rnsn (Swel bt C Ruud 
(Nor) 6-3. V-6. fl-«: T WooArldpe (Aue) 
H M Dsmnri (Cz) 7-5. 4-6. 6-3, J P o MwJ 
(Frl fit 0 Ctor (Ger) 6-3. 6-2. J Knlwis 
shM (Gar) M ft Fromberg (Auc) 3-& 6-3. 

7- 6; N Ernst* (Frj « A RacUsscu (Rom) 

8- 0. 7-5, S sargtsian (Ann) teed* A Apeeii 
(US) 6-4. rain slopped pley. 
AUSTRALIAN WOMBTS HARDCOURT 
TOURNAMRNT (Gold Coast): First 
rawte J Ranter (Ger| M E GagHordi 
(S*te) 4-6, 6-4. 6-3. S ooood ra e wti R 
Dtagesh (Rom) M It GrzytioMka (Poll 
7-6. 6-4; S PRecMe (Au« Ot P Sefryndor 
(Sorter) 6-7. 6-4. 6-4; M Vents (Ven) bt E 
LUchovtseve (teal 7-5. B-4 

HOMAN CUP (Penh): tone 3, Qs- 
Sto>r C OI 7 Haas 6-4. t-t. m 

Floras bt A Huber 4-6. 6-4. 6-3: Plofc.s/ 
Florae W Haes/HiOaer 3-8. 8-3. 7-3. Slo- 
vakia 3, t s s rt s i Q. K K scars fit T Enq- 
*1el 6-4. 6-4; K Hahaodoso W A Cartoon 
5-3. 6-3: Kaasra/nabsariesi M EnarioV 
Cartoon 7-5. 6-3. 

Basketball 

NBA: Now York 106. Washington 113; 
Toronto 96. Houston 120: Orlando 69. San 
Antonio 74; Portland 92. Ilrteoukee 36 

Chess 

PIDK WORLD C’SHIP (Lausanne): 
F o ur th sew V Anand (md) a a Karpov 
(Bus) i Karpov leads ZK-lt wttn hn 
games tstt 

HASTINOS FHNMIBfc Retold Bthb E 

RozemaRS {LHtil i. I Rousts (Latl 0; L 
UcShan* 0. v Tliactusv (Ksz) 1: E Reienga 
(Frl K C Word X J Raslurti t, U Hefiden 0: 
J Nunn v M Sadler unf Lrai l n ei Sadler 6 
(1 uni); RMange S 

HASTINGS CHALLWaznSt Round 

Mas Isadora M Seltaev (Lfeh) 7X. S Shi- 
pov. A VOtzMn (Rusj T, K Affien. N Ucaon- 
a)d ana otters a. 

Barts 

WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP (FrOnley 
Oenny. ti eeoed is i s rti R ftwwe es M 

(Nett) M A Fsidham (OB) 3-2 

Ice Hockey 

NHU CatoUne 4. Ottawa 1. New Jersey 3, 
DaK si 4 (at)'. Chicago 1, Calgary 1: Van- 
couver a. L03 Angeles 2. 


340; 3. C Moyer (Am) 299. 4. Ebertanar 
SMc 6. Knauas *45; 6. Letcher 19 ft 7. Kaahn 
t9i; a. Toma* in; a. k a Aamodt (Nor) 
161; 10 , Sstzgebar 148 . Ovarafe 1 . Ueier 
619. 1 Bramartar (Aut) S06: 1 won Gment- 
gen 456; *. schWerar 446: S. Aamodt 371; 
6. Mayor 348: 7. L KJua (Nor) 339: 8. 
Knsuss 330: 8, J Sbett (Aut) Sic K>, 
Tombs 268. Nad 3 us Cap 1. Austria 
6.64Spto; 2. Germany 3.152: 3. Italy 3,033. 
WOMBTS WORLD CUP (Bormlo. It): 
Waal stsl si a i 1. D Compogoonl (It) 2 min 
20U6soc; 2. M Erd (Ger) £31.02: 3. A 
IMsenltzer (Ant) 2-2136; 4. K Sotxtnger 
(Ger) 2 . 2 ? -S7; 5. A Wnctor (Aut) 2.2? B X 6, 
8 Net (Swhz) 22395. StowBogm 1. Com- 
pegnom ooopoc 3. Metonhzer 236; 3. Erfl 
221 4,'Remmen 184; 5 . Nef 146: 6. Wachter 
13c 7. Plecard 130: 8. K Roten (Swttz) 114; 
9. Setztnger 128: 10, Hrov ol 82. Ov s raAi 1 . 
Seuinger fifflpw 2. H Gsrg (Ger) 770; 3. 
Cornpagnonl 885: *. Y Nowen (Swe) 833. 


Sport in brief [Skiing 


Ski Jumping 


POUR MU M VMU CUP (BIsOMfeho- 
ten. AeQ: Nnet tsf 1. 8 Hermmiald (Per) 
247£pta: 2, H Jaelde (Ger) z»C 3. J 
Ahonen (Fla) 332.7. neat standages 1 . K 
FutaU (Japan) MdOpsK Z Maramnlt 
91CK 3. Ahonen 807 H onto 1. M Har- 
ada 639; 2. □ Thome (Ger) S8C 3. J Sokv 
Inen (Fin) S33. 

Snooker 

WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP (Btefcpobl): 
■l eht h esllfis I ora A R He* (Bn) H 

W Sokfler (Eng) rie J nimbtiigl »m (Eng) 
tt A Higgins (ire) w/o 


Fixtures 


Motor Sport 


AlnMs (1) S Psrtkrtt (1) 4 

Connolly 29 Lswrencs 6 

Johnston 90 1 jB93 

POSTPQSEDi Hamnon v Ayr. 

QU AROIAN INSURANCE CUP: Thrtrri- 
rseeri raglagi Baalngsttha 1 . Scam U 3 
UMOM3HD LSAQue Prandsr Pt vlrium 
Alcinctutm 2. Leigh RMt 2. 

POW ms UMItt Premier BhMeei 
Sheff Wed 0. Trtnraari 0. 

ITALIAN et|p> Queitor dual. Drat log: 
Lana 4. AS ten* 1. 

SPANISH CUPi TNnl ruuaifc ssoced 
Jog: Camposmto Z. Atovea S to«F 5 -3( 

Tennis 

ATP QATAR OHM PM rate K 

8 - 2 . 


PAMS-DAKAR RALLYt S ■sp ut a etagsi 
Cans t. ^-P Forrlwiay (Frl Mitsubishi 8hr 
31 mtn 3Ssoc 2. B Sony (Fr) MrtsuWsW 01 
arnan Toec. 3. J-L Schlesser (Ft) Buggy 
3J1. Onto 1 . Saby Hhr ama <7sec: Z 
Fomeney » imln iBse; 3. K SntrasiAa 
(Uapen) 8J8. M storsysls sr 1 . J Katrine* 
(Slovak) KTM 3hr 46m In ZZSec. OmA 1. 
J Roma (3p) linr 25mln «hec. 


Sailing 


WHIT BR BAD HOUND THE WORLD 
RACtt teeth lev 1. Sncdtah Motth 
13-0) 493 4 miles n 1Ui»s(r. Z TosMbo (UB) 
0.7 ml leg behind leader, 3, Merit Cup 
(Mon) 14,3; 4. Chords Racing (US) 384: B. 
Silk Cid (OB) 37 B; 6. InneusOon Kvasrnor 
(Not) 50A 7. BninelSwiBrey (NOttl 853. 8. 
EF Longuega |S«eI 88.7: 9. EF Edusadon 
(Swe) 95i 

Alpine Skiing 


(730 unless stated) 

Football 


—Mi v Chetsaa (7*et. Newcastle v Liver- 
pool (7.45). 

AUTO BRNDSCHaMS amih Saeoed 

ri te Wo rth e ra g o oa sw i MansftaM v 

Wrexham {?.«). 

TKNNBm WW11MI CUP> tmto 
route UvIngM*) v Barwtek. 

»COH t an IAMUB Hret Plriotoai St 
Mirren v Greanocfc Merton. 

UNnOND ' JAO UB i UeHtta nrax Dhr- 
W— CtoM to— e rt rasndt Bradford px 
Ave v WhHsy Yn. 

rtrwuut uuutum flrot DMUos Croy- 
don v BUartcoy Tn. 

M HARTZKS CUP. l eased Mate 

Corby Tn v HheBon Tn (745). l eeote 
rai d raplif Newport ARC ¥ etouewar 
(7.46): Rounds Tn v Grantham. 
SCRKWFIX D— Cl LEAGUK Praodar 
Dhriatoe ctuppeonam Tn v Tlvanon Tn: 
SridpoR v Taunton Tn. 

PONTMS LEAGUE (70 WllQB Stated). 
Pnnder Dtotatoet Anion Vtte v Man UW; 
Btrtnlngftam v Gtoke (7.1Sh Btaettwrn v 
Derby; Leeds v NoBffl RpnwC Evanon v 
Praatan. Rrsrt nublum Huddsreileid v 
Ld coster; owttam v MMdtesbrouan. West 
Brom v Grimsby, l ano nrt Dtristen Lin- 
coln v Blecxscot Rochdale r Shrewsbury; 
StocKpon v Samswy. Third DtvWera 
Scarborough v wlaan: &onitton» v Ches- 
wrtiew. WolasH v Buy. 

AVON ntSURAHCB eOMBIXATKWr 
phot nMdie Chariton v SWndon (23): 
Lulon v Tottenham (7.0): Wlndadon v 
Oxford Lad (20); MBiwaD v Portsmouth 
(20). te i ij iia ml waflord v West Hem. 
MMHLAKD LEAQUft Hunfly v Dnveren- 
vsm. LfiSalemMitt v rmm«; Nami County 
v Fraserburgn; O t e rt wa d v Cove Rngrs 
(8D) 

BUSH UUKHIB: Prateer Qtwtshee Peet- 


Snooker 

Alex Higgins withdrew from 
his first qualifying- round 
match in foe Embassy World 
Championship in Blackpool 
yesterday because of ill 
bealfo, the World Profes- 
sional Billiards and Snooker 
Association said. The 48-year- 
old Irishman would have 
needed to come through eight 
preliminary rounds to earn 
another shot at the title he 
won in 1973 and 1962. 

Chess 

Anatoly Karpov regained foe 
lead in the Fide world cham- 
pionship In Lausanne when 
his Indian challenger Vlshy 
Anand spoilt a promising po- 
sition against foe Caro-Kann 
Defence, writes Leonard Bar- 
den. Karpov exchanged into a 
bishop endgame with a pawn 
on the seventh and when be 
established a second passed 
pawn on the other flank An- 
and resigned at move GO. The 
Russian now leads 2K-i l /i 
with two games left 


The world and Olympic cham- 
pion Deborah Compagnoni 
swept to her fourth consecu- 
tive World Cup giant slalom 
victory in Bormio. The Ital- 
ian, who has not been beaten 
in a GS In more than a year, 
beat Germany's Martina Ertl 
by 0.64sec over two runs on 
the Stelvio piste. 

In a GS on his native snow 
in Saalbach, the Austrian 
Hermann Maier beat Italy's 
triple Olympic champion 
Alberto Tomba by some 2.5sec 
to post his fourth World Cup 
victory of foe season. 

Basketball 

The England coach Laszlo Ne- 
meth Is poised to take over as 
coach of Derby Storm in the 
Budwelser League while 
maintaining his position with 
foe national team. The De- 
partment for Education and 
Employment has been asked 
to grant foe Hungarian a 
work permit allowing him lo 
bold both coaching roles until 
foe end of the season. Derby 
lost their coach Steve Tucker 
for health reasons last week. 


Team talk 

The independent news and reports service 

0930 16 86 + 
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Rugby Union 

Clubs take 
pin out of 
grenade 


SPORTS NEWS 15 


Robert Kitson waits 
for the bomb to go off 
over European and 
Premiership issues 


T HE smoke signals 
have been visible for 
mouths but today's 
meeting of Premier- 
ship club representatives in 
London is finally set to lob a 
live grenade into rugby's un- 
easy professional ranks. The 
clubs will almost certainly 
agree to wave two fingers at 
the current format far the 
European Cup and present 
the Rugby Football Union 
with a demand for significant 
changes to the structure of 
the domestic game, including 
a moratorium on Premiership 
promotion and relegation. 

Driven In several cases by 
millionaire owners used to 
getting their way. the clubs 
are in bullish mood. On the 
agenda is a mass withdrawal 
from the Heineken Cup and 
the creation of a separate 
Anglo-French competition ex- 
cluding the Irish. Scots and 
Welsh. 

There is also a proposal to 
extend the top two English 
divisions to 14 clubs apiece, 
accompanied by a footnote 
that four clubs rather than 
two be promoted from Jewson 
National League One at the 
end of this season before the 
rope-ladder separating the 
elite from the rest is raised 
for two to live years. 

Despite the long-running 
skirmish between the rich 
club owners and Twicken- 
ham. the idea might fit snugly 
into the RFU chairman Cliff 
Brittle’s blueprint for the 
reintroduction of amateurism 
below the top two rungs, 
allowing ambitious clubs 
such as Leeds a backdoor 
reprieve. But a closed shop 
would hardly sit comfortably 
with the grass-roots support- 
ers who campaigned for Brit- 
tle’s election. 

The RFU also still controls j 
the flow of television money. | 
the weapon which has so far ; 
deterred even the most gung- ; 
ho owners from attempting a 
breakaway. 

Of more immediate concern 
to the other home nations is 
the threat to the Heineken 
Cup. a threat which the for- 


Anger at league 
games’ delay 


Ian Malln 


T EE club owners meet- 
ing today were given 
more fuel for their ar- 
gument that the domestic 
season needs to be restruc- 
tured as this weekend’s fix- 
tures were thrown into 
chaos. 

Richmond and Bristol 
were furious yesterday' as 
their prestigious Premier- 
ship fixtures this Saturday 
were cancelled because 
their opponents Bath and 
Leicester will instead plaF 
postponed Tetley’s Bitter 
Cup ties against London 
Scottish and Coventry- 
Bristol were originally 
told by English Rugby Part- 
nership, the umbrella 
organisation for England’s 
leading 24 clubs, that Sat- 
urday’s league meeting 
with Leicester could go 
ahead as planned. But 
Leicester then chose to play 
at Coventry, and hard-up 
Bristol say the fixture 
switch may cost them 
£50.000. 

Richmond's president 
David Buchanan was angry’ 
last night that Bath were 
opting to play their cap tie 
against Richmond’s tenants 


Carling to show hand today 
— and it is already broken 


Robert Armstrong 

W ILL CARLING is ex- 
pected to announce his 
retirement today after 10 
years as a Harlequins player 
but Malcolm Wall, the club 
chairman, said yesterday that 
they would let him go only 
"with great reluctance". 

Carling, who is sidelined 
with a broken hand, will first 
consider the financial impll 
cations. His distinguished 
service with Quins, whom he 
twice helped to win the Ptlk- 
ington Cup. should entitle 
him ic> a testimonial if he 
remains in good standing 
with his employers. 

His premature departure 
while Harlequins are lum- 
bered with a lengthy injury 
list would hardly go down 
well with those club members 
who normally carry" out the 
unpaid work of fund-raising 
at special functions for a star 
player. A testimonial match 
might bring in £50,000 on top 


Boxing 


John Bawling on 


Holyfield ducks Lewis 


mer Lions and England cap- 
tain Bill Beaumont, the 
English clubs' representative 
on the board of European 
Rugby Cup Ltd. described yes- 
terday as “very serious’'. 

AU sides are adamant that a 
season structured like the 
present one. in which six 
weeks were blocked off for 
European pool games in 
September and October, is un- 
sustainable. So ERC Ltd has 
shifted the goalposts by delay- , 

Log the start erf die 1998-99 j 
tournament until the start of 
October, allowing more | 
league games to be fitted in j 
beforehand. Beaumont hav- 
ing first been told this would 
suit the English, has been un- 
impressed to discover atti- 
tudes have changed. 

“Having twice persuaded 
fellow directors to change 
tack on behalf of our clubs. 
I'm absolutely amazed," he ' 
said. “I thought our dubs 
were committed to Europe. If 
you talk to the players they've 
all enjoyed it but Tm not an 
owner of a dub who's got to 
pay the wages. I really don’t 
know what they want or what 
other agendas there are.” He 
is dose to stepping aside in 
disillusion. 

ERC*s tournament director 
Roger Pickering also pro- 
nounced himself “puzzled” 
and ruled out any possibility 
of European matches being 
played predominantly in mid- 
week. “It’s a non-starter, not 
least because we’ve got 
sponsorship and television 
contracts in place. We need 
the En glish dubs to compete 
but they need us too.” Heine- 
ken. whose current sponsor- 
ship contract is up for renewal 
at the end of the season, will 
be watching developments. 

The ideal season from an 
English club viewpoint is 
solid league action before 
Christinas, interspersed with 
a maximum of two interna- 
tional weekends, a Five J 
Nations Championship 
played over consecutive 
weekends, followed by Euro- 
pean participation for the top 
dub sides. 

“We have to look after our- 
selves.” said a senior figure at 
a top London dub. ‘Tt may 
suit the Scots and the Irish, 
with their district and provin- 
cial set-ups, to use Europe as 
trials for their pre-Christmas 
internationals but It doesn't 
suit us.” 



T HE world title fight 
that could have uni- 
fied the heavyweight 
division, Lennox 
Lewis against Evander Holy- 
field, seems doomed never to 
happen. Long-running negoti- 1 
aliens were formally called | 
off last night with the an- 
nouncement that Lewis will ' 

defend his World Boxing . 
C-niTTv-ii title against Shannon 
Briggs in Atlantic City cm 
March 28. 

“Holyfield priced himself 
out of the market He’s run- 
ning scared,” said Lewis’s 
manager Frank Maloney, who 
once more has seen boxing 
politics rob his fighter of a 
career-defining opportunity. 

Lewis and Briggs will share ! 
a purse erf $8 million (£4.9 mil- 
lion}. a quarter of what Lewia- 
Holyfield might have gener- 
ated and rally a tiny fraction 
of HolyfielcTs other option, a 


Too good. . .Lewis could 
spoil Holyfield-Tyson EH 


jackpot third meeting with 

Mike Tyson. 

Tyson is banned from the 
ring until June at least for the 
shameful mnmppt when he 
bit a chunk' out of Holyfield’s 
ear and was disq ualified in 
their title fight last year. But 
the sport's major players are 

ta nring of a money-spinning 

third meeting of the fighters 
before the year is out 

"In purely s por tfa g terms 
I'm more interested in fight- 
ing Lennox Lewis,” Holyfield, 
holder of the World Boxing 
Association and International 
Boxing Federation titles, ad- 
mitted last night. ‘Td like to 
see who the best heavyweight 
in the world is. 

“But a third fight with 
Mike Tyson would also be 
huge and, if my time allows, it 
will take place. You have to 
give a person a Chance to 
mflVe up for his mistakes. The 


bite’s behind me now and Fve 
forgiven him.” 

Forgiveness may have been 
facilitated by the fact that 
Holyfield-Tyson HI could gen- 
erate as much as S 100 million 
in purse money alone, by far 

tlie most ever earned by fight- 
ers from one contest 
Lewis, on holiday In the Ca- 
ribbean , win have to accept 
that he is too dangerous to be 
trifled with, and Holyfield 
may now defend against 
Frans Botha, the limited 
South African, in May. 

Briggs, 26, earned bis op- 
portunity with a controver- 
sial points victory over the 
ancient George Foreman in 
November, shortly after 
Lewis had demolished the 
Pole Andrew Golota In 95 
seconds. Briggs was chosen 
ahead at the former champi- 
ons James Buster Douglas 
and Michael Moorer. 


“Wecannot afford to look at 
what might have been," said 
Maloney- -"Lennox Is 32, in 
his prime and has to continue 
fi ghting regularly and to keep 
on winning. 

‘This fight is good for Len- 
nox. Briggs can punch; he’s 
on his way up and he has real 
iirnhWnn to be champion of 
the world." The fact that most 
rlngstders thought Foreman 
had beaten Briggs was not at 

the forefront of Maloney's 
argument. 

. The 6ft 4in Briggs, hails 
from Brooklyn, the same New 
York neighbourhood as Ty- 
son and Riddick Bowe. He 
wears his hair in dreadlocks 
and has dabbled in acting and 
rap music. His record of 24 
wins inside the distance sup- 
ports the claim that he is a 
banger. he blames his 
only defeat in 31 professional 
lights on an asthma attack. 




London Scottish instead of 
travelling to the Athletic 
Ground. 

He said: “This late deci- 
sion has major financial, 
commercial and organisa- 
tional implications for the 
clnb. It follows the post- 
ponement of the Leicester 
league match last October 
dne to the Heineken Cup. 

“These matches repre- 
sent two of our main reve- 
nue generators this season, 
and It is critical for the 
long-term viability of our 
club game that such last- 
minute postponements do 
not reoccur.” 

Saracens, meanwhile, 
will play their postponed 
cup tie at Blackheath next 
Wednesday, three days 
after a league fixture 
against Harlequins. 

Mark Denney, the Cam- 
bridge University and for- 
mer Bristol centre, has 
signed for injury-hit Wasps 
until the end of the season. 

Abdelatif Benazzi. who 
captained France to the 
Grand Siam last season, 
will miss the crunch meet- 
ing with England in Paris 
on February 7. The No. 8 
tore knee ligaments play- 
ing for his club Agen last 
Sunday. 



Frank Warren speedily an- 
nounced yesterday toat Na- 
seem Hamed would defend 
his Worid Boxing. Organisa- 
tion featberwighl title against 
an unnam ed opponent on the 
same day as Lewis v Briggs. 
This seems unlikely, how- 
ever. "Neither Sky nor HBO 
want Lewis and Hamed to 
fight on the same rdght. 
Sky’s head of sport Vic Wake- 
ling said firmly. 

Warren has also ap- 
proached South Africa’s Thu- 
lane "Sugarboy" Malinga, 
who outpointed Robin Reid 
last month to regain the WBC 
super-middleweight title. The 
promoter wants Malinga to 
fight Telford's Richie Wood- 
hall, the former European 
and C omm onwealth middle- 
weight champion nominated 
this week as mandatory chal- 
lenger for Dean Francis s 
European title. 


Cricket 

Maddy 
strikes 
it rich 


A DAZZLING unbeaten 
centnry by Darren 
Maddy helped Eng- 
land A towards a formida- 
ble total on the opening day 
of their tonr match against 
Kenya. 

The Leicestershire bats- 
man, batting at No. 8. fin- 
ished unbeaten on 136 hav- 
ing hit two sixes and 12 
fours in his 2Virhour innings 
as the tourists, pot in to bat 
at the Ruaraka Sports Clnb 
near Nairobi, overcame the 
washout of the morning ses- 
sion to reach 278 for two at 
the close. 

The opener Steve James 
had made 29 when he edged 
Kenya's left-arm spinner 
and captain Aslf Karim to 
slip. But Maddy joined his 
captain Nick Knight to add 
187 in 43 overs before 
Knight, after 18 fours and a 
six, was caught at cover off 
Lameck Onyango only four 
short of a century. 

KWQJ LAWP A 

3 P James c Odumbe a Knnm _ as 

-NVKrtfpitcShahbOnyengo 93 

□ L Maddy not out . 138 

M AEaHwn noloul — . 7 

Ertnallbr.wl.nM) — 10 

Total [ft* 2.70 ovarsi 370 

Mofafctatatt2U. 
t* bad D J Sales. A FiiraoM, a F Gllas. J 
Ormond. tC M W Read. □ A Cookar. P M 
Hidehtaon. 

Ou wO nn. Bull 1 MKS7-0: Angara 
7-Mi-fr Shan 7-v-TWh Karim 
IB-4-47-1: Doen 4-0-27-0: Odumbe 
7-V-29-& Paul 5-0-36-0. TlkaJo 2-0-16-0: 
Onyango 9-2-37-1. 

WBFIYA: 'A Karim. S TJinfcj, H Vadtor, M 
nunrwnAtu noauu, nj.ru.r- OdumOo. tK Otleno. R Shan. L Onyango. J 
PHOTOGRAPH: GRAHAM CHADWICK Angara. Z Doen. B Fatal. T SuJI 


Cracking performance . . . Maddy hits another punishing blow on his way to an unbeaten 186 against Kenya yesterday 


West Indies chiefs gather to grasp the Lara nettle 


B rian lara was the 

name in the frame as 
the West Indies selec- 
tors met behind closed doors 
yesterday in Antigua to con- 
sider their verdict on the 
most contentious issue in Ca- 
ribbean cricket right now: the 
Test captaincy. 

Wes Hall, Joey Carew, 
Michael Findley and the 
national team coach Malcolm 
Marshall convened in the 
same hotel as Mike Atherton's 
men. with a security man at 
the door to discourage English 


Sailing 


earwigging. The volatile Lara 
was their recommendation 
last time round but the toll ’ 
board overruled them and con- 
tinued with Courtney Walsh. 

That was then, though, and 
this is now — after Walsh led 
the side to a disastrous tour of 
Pakistan that saw West Indies 
thrashed in all three Tests, 
stopping off in Sharjah for a 
mortifying defeat by Adam 
Hollioake's upstarts. 

With the mood for change in 
the Islands intensifying, the 
selectors are almost certain to 


Motor Racing 


nominate Lara again, despite 
the usual charges that the 
world record-holding batsman 
Is not a team player. 

Lara is gathering support 
and emerging as tavoorite. 
Today, as a measure erf the* 
concern in the Caribbean, the 
14-strong full board is due to 
gather to hear the selectors’ 
views; normally, with dele- 
gates from six sc a t t ered terri- 
tories, it deliberates by phone. 

Walsh was reported as say- 
ing less than a month ago that 
he would not play under Lara 


but be later denied making 
any such threat 

Yesterday, as the England 
party ate breakfast and wait- 
ed for the sun to emerge and 
dry off their practice ground, 
the West Indies selectors 
heard Clive Lloyd make his 
tour manager's report on the 
P akis tan shambles. 

Lloyd presumably pointed 
out that Walsh, despite finish- 
ing as a battered leader, had a 
good series with the ball 
whereas Lara failed to make 
one half-century in the three 


Cross-country 


Tests. Nobody will need 
reminding that Walsh is also 
a hero in his native Jamaica 
and the first Test against Eng- 
land, starting on January 29, 
happens to be in Kingston. 

Wasim Akram, Pakistan’s 
captain until he r es igne d on 
Monday, rates the Trinida- 
dian as West Indies’ best bet, 
however. “I think he [Lara] 
should be captain. Courtney 
Walsh is a very nice guy and a 
fine bowler, but Lara has such 
confidence that [it] would rub 
off on the whole team. 


“That's what they lack at 
the moment, confidence as a 
team. People say Lara’s irre- 
sponsible. but if you give him 
the responsibility then that 
side of him will be c hann elled 
for the good of the team." 

• England’s teenagers lost 
the Under- 19 one-day series 
2-0 to South Africa yesterday 
when they went down by 50 
runs at Centurion Park. The 
tourists made their task 
tougher by bowling 17 wldes 
as South Africa ran up the 
daunting total of 252 for nine. 


Conner lead Schumacher investigated over No mud for 
blown away ‘attempted murder’ of Villeneuve the mudlarks 


of much the same sum from 
the activities of members and 
sponsors. 

Carling, in the second sea- 
son of a three-year contract 
worth £125.000 a year, stands 
to iose substantial bonuses if 
he takes no further part in 
Quins' Premiership cam- 
paign. And this, after their 
exit from the cup at the hands 
of Wasps last Sunday, is Har- 
lequins' remaining hope of a 
trophy. They currently lie 
fifth. 

It is probably in the inter- 
ests of both Carling and the 
director of rugby Andy Keast 
that the centre sees out the 
season. But Carling, who 
recently became a father for 
the first time, may feel that 
his injury, which could take a 
month to mend, offers him an 
honourable get-out. The ques- 
tion is whether England's 
most celebrated rugby player, 
at 32. still has the motivation 
i and mental toughness for the 
j second half of a long, hard 
I club season. 


Bob Fisher in Sydney 

A FIERCE battle raged at 
the front of the Whitbread 
Round the World Race fleet 
1 yesterday as Sw'edish Match 
edged Into a narrow lead over 
Dennis Conner's Toshiba. 

It bad seemed likely that 
Conner would lift the Volvo 
| Trophy in Auckland at the 
end of this 1,270- mile fourth 
leg, expected to finish on Fri- 
day. The American was lead- 
ing by l' .- miles as the fleet 
began its third night at sea 
but the shifting winds then 
helped Gunnar Krantz's boat 
into a lead of 0.7 miles. 

, Conditions were tough. 
I even by Conner's standards, 
i "This is really nasty stuff,” he 
1 said. “The wind is still clock- 
ing [veering] and is blowing 
between 25 and 32 knots. We 
changed to our fractional 
spinnaker and are now using 
a jib-top [reaching headsail] 
with a reef in the main.” 

One crew member was 
washed through the lifelines 
; during a sail change and only 
: his safety harness held him 
i onboard. 

Paul Cayard’s ef L a n g u a g e, 
the overall leader on points, 
dropped to eighth on this leg 
after going too far south in the 
hope that the wind would fill 
from the south-west. 


Ian Traynor In Bonn 

M ICHAEL Schumacher 
may be charged with 
the attempted murder of 
his track rival Jacques 
VHleneuve, German prose- 
cutors said yesterday. 

The Ferrari driver, who 
was penalised by the 
sport’s governing body for 

ramming ViUeneuve’s Wil- 
liams In the final Formula 
One race In Spain last Octo- 
ber, faces possible charges 
ranging from attempted 
murder to coercion, accord- 
ing to the state prosecutor’s 
office in Cologne. 

“We have received a writ- 
ten complaint from a Ger- 
man citizen in Frankfort 
asking the state prosecu- 
tion to check whether Mr 
Schumacher's action was 
punishable,” said Hans 
Bernhard Jansen, head of 
the capital crimes depart- 
ment in the prosecutor’s 
office. 

His staff are handling the 
investigation, which was 
launched just after Christ- 
mas. “A decision will be 
taken very soon,” said Jan- 
sen, Indicating that the rul- 
ing on whether to press 
charges might be made this 
week. 

The prosecutor’s office 


has not been in contact 
with Schumacher, and Jan- 
sen said there was no inten- 
tion of talking to Ger- 
many’s two-times world 
champion. 

Daring the European 
Grand Prix in Jerez, Schu- 
macher crashed into Ville- 
nenve. who nevertheless 
finished the race and se- 
cured the drivers' title. 

The world governing I 
body, the FIA. subse- ! 
qnently stripped Schu- ; 
macher of his season’s : 
results and his r ankin g as | 
runner-up to the Canadian. , 

The possible charges 
against Schumacher were 
“attempted murder, inflict- 
ing grievous bodily harm, 
coercion, and driving of- 
fences”, said Jansen. i 

Meanwhile, the Belgian j 
Grand Prix organisms have 
another week to try to come ; 
to an arrangement with the 
government to avoid the 
race being dropped from 
the Formula One schedule 
because of the country's 
tobacco advertising ban. 

• Michael Schumacher’s 
manager Willi Writer is , 
hoping to link up with the i 
former world champion 
Emerson Fittipaldi to form 
an todyCar team, expected 
to start racing with Rey- 
nard-Mercedes care in 1999. 


Duncan Mackay 

J^hROSS-COUNTRY is nor- 
Wmally the one sport which 
can echo the boast of the war- 
time Win dmill Theatre, “We 
never dose”. Come hail, snow 
or rain, runners slog across 
fields. 

But the recent storms have 
proved too much even for the 
mudlarks, and yesterday the 
Inter-Counties Champion- 
ships. due to be held at Luton 
on Saturday, were called off 

Luton council took the deci- 
sion after £ 2.000 worth of 
newly laid topsoil was washed 
off an 800-metre section at 
Wigmore Valley Paris, expos- 
ing stones and slate which it 
considered dangerous. 

More than 2,000 runners 
from Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland were due to 
compete In 10 races ranging' 
from under-13s to seniors. 
The men's race included 
Keith Cullen, Dominic Ban- 
nister, Spencer Duval, John 
Mayock and Christian 
Stephenson. The women’s 
fevourite was Liz Talbot 

"The championships have 
been going since 1926 and the 
only uung that’s stopped us 
until now Is the second world 
war,” said Cliff Robinson, sec- 
retary of the Inter-Counties 
Athletic Union. 
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Wigan land their Sailor, page 1 3~~ 

Rusedski hits early form, page 14 
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Holyfield ducks Lews fight, page 15 — __ 

Rugby clubs intent on change, page 15 — — . 


Arsenal breach West Ham fortress 



Property men 
do business 
over Seagulls 



Paul Hayward 


S urprise, surprise: 

the property develop- 
ers who bought Brigh- 
ton and Hove Albion’s 
ground for £7.4 w»ninn three 
sears ago have just sold it on 
for nearly £34 million. May 
OA tmlHnw qpng nlTg dump on 
the wretched retail parkuow 
rising cm the site of the Gold- 
stone Ground — and the rest 
ctf football be warned. 

An early candidate for husi- 


AU wrapped np . . . Ray Parlour congratulates the Arsenal striker Ian Wright on opening the scoring after West Ham’s John Hartson had missed a penalty photograph; shaun botteriu. 

Coca-Cola Cup, quarter-final: West Ham United 1 , Arsenal 2 

Wright fires the Gunners 


Bad boy is back with a bang in a rare home 
defeat for Hammers. David Lacey reports 


A RSENAL took a be- 
lated interest in the 
Coca-Cola Cup last 
night and stunned 
Upton Park with 
two pieces of sharp opportun- 
ism before West Ham United 
could manage a reply. 

After John Hartson, a for- 
mer Arsenal striker, had 
missed a penalty, Ian Wright 
and Marc Overmars scored in 
each half Then Samassi Abou 
came off West Ham’s bench to 
meet a long pass foam Keith 
Rowland, another substitute, 
and give the home side a glim- 
mer of hope. But Arsenal sur- 
vived a late siege. 

Last night Arsenal could no 
longer afford to treat the 
Coca-Cola Cup as an excuse to 
stretch the legs of their 


reserves. Only Lee Dixon, of 
the regular first-team players, 
had appeared against Bir- 
mingham City in the third 
round but now, because of in- 
jury, his was the only face 
missing from the usual side. 

For Arsenal, putting out a 
team close to full strength had 
become a matter of form — or 
in their case a lack of it The 
Arsenal held to 0-0 by Port 
Vale In the FA Cup three days 
earlier had borne scant 
resemblance to the Arsenal 
that had routed West Ham 4-0 
at Highbury in September. 

So with Wright back in his 
attack after a two-match ban, > 
Arsene Wenger, the Arsenal 
manager, was looking for a 
revived performance which 
would also set his team back 


cm course in the Premiership. 
No simple task this against a 
West TTam team omnipotent 
at Upton Park this season and 
with 10 straight home wins 
behind them. 

Certainly West Ham began 
like a side who did not expert 
to lose. Confidence flowed 
through their football from 
the outset even though the 
first chance of the game fell to 
Arsenal when Wright, 
allowed a free header when 
he met Dennis Bergkamp’s 
centre at the Ear post, put the 
ball over the bar. 

The moment was to prove 
portentous, yet as David Sea- 
man blocked a shot from 
Frank Lampard at the near 
post, Martin Kecwn having 
been beaten for pace by the 
West Ham midfielder, Upton 
Park’s mood remained san- 
guine. Two minutes past the 
quarter-hour, in Tact, West 
Ham prepared to take the lead 


| their start bad demanded. 
Paul Kitson, sent clear on the 
left by Eyal Berkovic, was 
brought down by Seaman, 
and Hartson prepared to pun- 
ish his did team from the pen- 
alty spot 

Instead he let them off. 
Faced with a bank of barrack- 
ing Arsenal support. Hart- 
son's kick was un typically 
tentative and poorly aimed 
and Seaman saved It with lit- 
tlefuss. 

Already the renewed part- 
nership of Bergkamp and 
Wright had shown signs of 
recovering its autumn bloom. 
After 20 minutes a pass from 
the Dutchman found Wright 
outwitting Craig Forrest, the 
West Ham goalkeeper, but 
poorly placed to achieve a 
shot Five minutes later, how- 
ever, the combination bore 
fruit 

With the West Ham defence 
spreadeagled and Rio Ferdi- 


nand unable to sweep the dan- 
ger dear, Wright accepted a 
return pass from Bergkamp, 
sidestepped David Unsworth 
j and beat Forrest despite the 
Canadian getting a hand tO 
j the shot 

West Bam were hardly out 
of the contest but they were 
beginning to look oat of luck. 
As the first half ended, Lam- 
pard drove a 25-yard free-kick 
towards the near corner. Sea- 
man, his reactions sluggish, 
stretched out a foot and man- 
aged to thrust the ball against 
the post from where it flew up 
and hit him on the forehead 
before bouncing dear. 

A more familiar Seaman re- 
emerged at the start of the 
second half. An error by j 
G flies Grimandi, again oncer- 
tain as Dixon's replacement, | 
allowed Berkovic to drive in a 
shot which the England goal - 1 
keeper tipped over the bar. 1 
hi next to no time the pat - 1 


tern of the first half had been 
repeated: West Ham wdflfh* 
create more chances hut 
Arsenal were scoring the 
goals. In the 51st minute West 
Ham failed to react in time as 
Wright touched on a long ball 
and Overmars pounced to 
beat Forrest from dose range. 

Thus West Ham found 
themselves punished for prof- 
ligacy at one end and ineffi- 
ciency. at the other. Yet this 
was a much more purposeful 
Arsenal team than Highbury 
has seen of late and they had 
given their opponents a les- 
son in incisive finishing. 

VM Ham United ( 3 -*-t- 2 ): Format 
Pearce ("Rowland. OBmlnJ, Ferdinand. 
Unsworth: irapay. Potts, Lsmpsro, 
LftZttrtdlK Berkovic: Kftnon (Abou. 581 . 
Hartson: 

Araooal ( 4 - 4 - 2 ): Seaman; QrUnand), 
Keown. Bould, Wlntofbum: Parlour, MaJ/a. 
Petit. Ovamwre (Hughes. 88 ): Bor^mmp, 
Wright (Wreh; 83 ). 

HI— Q Berber (Pyrford). 

Bora tom ft fate, page 14 


the man who add a prime loca- 
tion inHovetoChartwell De- 
velopment Properties for less 
than a ftilrdrtlts current value. 
Bill Archer, who Still owns 49tt 
percent of the club, sold the 
Goldstone at a seemingly 
kiKX±dawnprJro without hav- 
ing the ccrartesy to build a 
replacement or even find a via- 
ble site. As Archer lives In 
ltfann r Tin^fflarlthiiwi and (ha 

team who were almost de- 
stroyed are bx exile in GOling- 
ham (another torilltant Archer 
deal), the people of Sussex are 
left raging at efflgtes. 

Dear dd Sussex by the sea. 
where Brighten racecourse Is 
stuck In the 1940s, the county 
cricket team are manfully . 
propping up the leagues, and 
the women's tennis tourna- - - 
merit, which Steffi Graf al- 
ways attended because people 
never bothered her when she 
was out shopping In the Lanes, 
has raised ite skirts and fled. 
The same goes for ChartweU, 
which has invested £5 million 
to enable Sussex folk to buy 
more things they never knew 
they needed. In a sea of mud 
sailed by piratical diggers and 
workmen, a temple of con- 
sumption is being built where 
Brighton and Hove Albion 
were nearly consumed. 

From the local council last 
week came a hilarious sugges- 
tion which ffluminates the 
perversity of the whole 
charade. They thought It 

might be a good idea if 

Chartwefl were to donate 
£1 million, of its £10 million 
profit to the dub to assist 
their return to Sussex next 
season (at WIthdean Stadium, 
a proposed temporary home). 
This raised the intriguing pos- 
sibility rt the man wtw sold 
the ground being compen- 
sated for his own apparent 
incompetence. 

In any case — another sur- - 
prise — the request was turned 
down yesterday, and now the 
local authority really ought to 


be explaining whs’ it granted 
planning permission on a site 

of enormous importance to a 


bad been Pfenning to ever 

decreasing circles for nearly a . 

hundred years. 

Mention of Brighton s con- - 
tinning troubles might tip . 
some readers into an instant 
coma — especially as poor 
Doncaster appear to be in an . 

even worse state. As their 
players (many, free transfers - ' 
from non-league clubs) endure 
8-0 defeats by such swagger- 
ing g \?nts as Leyton Orient, 
Doncaster’s owners grow ever 
more malevolent. Their latest 
wheeze is Identity cards 
which will be confiscated from 
any fan who observes his or 
her democratic right to pro- 
test at the way the directors . 
are wrecking their club. 

Brighton have paid off their 
six highest wage-earners, are 
certain to lose more than 
£1 million this season and still 
have no approved site fora 
permanent return to Sussex. A 
short-term move to WIthdean 
(a run-down athletics track) 
vrtli cost another fortune In . 
redevelopment costs and has . 
already met resistance from 
local residents. The dub are 
changed but not cleansed, The 
new chairman D tek Knight Is 
cursed with having to carry 
the baggage of the Archer 
regime and would probably 
rather share a boardroom 
withDracula. 


H OWEVER intermina- 
ble they seem, these 
sagas appeal to the 
rubbernecking In- 
stinct As football polarises 
towards a twodlvislon profes- 
sional set-up — a Serie A and 
Serie B, If you like — the vul- 
tures are circling many other 
lower-league chibs. Unseen ■ 
and unheard, mostly, the fans 
of these clubs, their sleep dis- 
rupted by night-time rages, 
fight a mostly faceless enemy 
wtth petitions and vengeful 
songs. 

The game Itself Is the least 
of it. Most supporters of Third 
Division clubs know that 
there is more skill In tractor 
racing. It is about ownership, 
belonging, the Importance of 
place and history — all those 
abstractions that only become 
real inside the rib-cage. And it 
is about not letting profiteers 
win. 

Last year Brighton fans or 
ganised a Fans United day at 
the Goldstone which drew 
support from across Britain 
and Europe. This year's en- 
core is on February 14 when 
Brighton play Doncaster at 
G illingham under the gal- 
lantly raised banner. The 
Heart of Football — Fans 
United 2. The Football 
League’s computer is a com- 
passionate beast. It threw out 
the Brighton-D on caster fix- 
ture for Valentine's Day. 


France 98 : the world of entertainment 


Three tenors are 
first to enter 
the penalty aria 
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Jon Henley In Parts 


T HE blggest-selling trio 
of classical music per- 
formers in history will 
not be putting any money 
on the outcome of next 
s umm er's World Cup. 

Naturally they would 
love to see their national 
sides make it to the final, 
but Spain are In a very 
trick}' group aud Italy have 
not been In the best of form. 

Pladdo Domingo. Jose 
Carreras and Luciano Pava- 
rotti. In Paris yesterday to 
announce “the most ambi- 
tious and spectacular con- 
cert we have ever staged” 
for France 98, revealed al- 
most as much passion for 
football as for Puccini, 
whose soaring Nessnn 


Donna they turned into one 
of the most unlikely hits of 
the decade. 

“You’re catching us on. a 
black day,” Pavarotti said. 
“My team, Juventus, lost 
this weekend. Piacldo’s 
team. Real Madrid, lost. 
And Jose’s team, Barce- 
lona, lost 4-3 after leading 
10 minutes from the end. It 
was a disaster.” 

Asked whose brand of 
football their music most 
resembled. Domingo re- 
plied: “I would hope Bra- 
zil's. It’s happy, if s harmo- 
nious, If s got rhythm.” 

The Three Tenors' 
France 98 concert will be 
on July 10, two days before 
the final, on a stage erected 
in the shadow of the Eiffel 
Tower. James Levine will 
conduct the Orchestra de 



t/% lOMlNCO 
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Scale models . . . Carreras, Pavarotti and Domingo yesterday PH070»vm;MCHS.euLm 

Paris in a new programme Fresh from playing at the [ “Of course you get ner- 
of arias, songs and medleys. King of Spain’s 60th birth- vons. knowing you'll be 
Tickets for the 9,000 VZP day in Madrid on Monday, } watched by more than a 


seats on the Champ de Mars the tenors — who followed billion people,” said Do- Across 
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n □ d □ □ □ h 

□□□□hgq annciQcin 
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nra n n □ □ a 
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will go cm sale on Monday, up their first appearance in mingo. “But it helps a lot 
and up to a million, people Rome at the 1990 World that we're together. We 
are expected to crowd into Cap with another in Las know and admire and 
the park to watch the event Angeles in 1994 — said they respect each other, and we 
for free on giant video were “awed but thrilled” to support each other; we're a 
screens. he asked to perform. team.” 


O 


Alice would draw a loaded pistol from her stomach and fire at the 
Jabberwocky, blowing its hideous body into smithereens with the 
words, “Eat lead, Jabberwock!” 

Jeff Noon on the climax to his own version of Alice in Wonderland 




age 10 


1 What's not on fire If burnt — 
odd phenomenon 0,5) 

9 Careless about infor ma tion 
on fire without cppy of It (Sj) 

10 Visitors supposed to be 
heard (5) 

11 PartofadaytonotefS) 

12 Legwea-arri shirt, say, for 
one in the eiamond field (5-4) 

13 Alienate sergeant's orderly 

m 

14 Having 8 leaves zero tax on 
business returns (6) 

17 Their way lacks energy and 
desire (6) 

i® Report^ decBnec bed 
panefling (8) 

22 Latin ham's pecufiarfy brave 
one®) 

24 One held by the female 
~ pirate (6) . 

28 Stand seating delay (5) 


29 Ifs about protecting flooring 
and footwear (9) 

27 Survey fool in revival 1 st 
movement (14) 

Down 

f Amusing facts about chaps 
number one that's very 
orthodox: (14) 

2 Vermin coats grow wild 

growth (7) 

3 Fishy prod ucfscteariy 
bottled @) 

4 Nags to be trained forthis? 

W 

B ft turned up in 12 ^ fancy CB) 
8 True blue? (5) 

7 1 retain composure and 
passivity (7) 

- ft Not true flight no longer 
.. conforms? (15,3,2,4) 

18 Carved patches on 
monuments (9) 


16 Players desert one for 


18 Sdsp) 00 ** 3 ,04jn 9' streak 

20 Loam about elevator in 
place of bridge (7) 

21 Fruit with stems attached (6) 
23 Place of misery and old 

greeting (5) 

®°R»tion tomorrow 
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